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Staying true to the limited 
liberalism of Robbins 


The Leverhulme programme of study respond with the actual experience 
into the future of higher education of the micro-world of departments 
has chosen the right subjects for its and institutions which still report 
seminars ~ even if the seminars do considerable demand from young 


not produce the right (or any?) people for places, 
answers. The first seminar was on So even Rt this 
the labour market, which however in- cal level two difficul 


cncoun- 

tractahle n subject it may be in Intel- tered. First, there is unease about 
lectuul and detailed policy terms, is the adequacy of the statistical instru- 
probably the only available source of ments on which policy makers rely, 
an “anti-Robbins principle" for the and more than a suspicion that the 
1980s that will satisfy the politicians age partnership rate is an unaccept- 
ed the voters?). ably crude measure of what is an 

Indeed there must be more than a extremely complex social phe- 
suspicion that, like it or not, some nomenon that is by no means a uni- 
crude crypto-principle alone these form one. Secondly, higher educa- 
lines is already in operation. Mr Car- tion is going to have to prepare for a 
lisle in a recent television interview period of changing, if not declining. 


attempted to justify the university demand during a period in which it 
cuts by suggesting that there was no will be experiencing all the pressures 
point educating students who would of “growtiT, although sadly in the 
not find jobs nt the end of their negative form of not having enough 
courses - a self-serving point of view money to accept students who are 
based on flimsy semi-truths and de- conventionally and adequately qual- 
pressing illiberalism perhaps, but ified. 

nevertheless a revealing remark. The second form which higher 
Even Labour’s onslaught on the uni- education's present ■ ambivalence 
versify cuts seemed to rely on the takes is much wider and perhaps 



inst the technological universities idea that “more means worse”. They 
the superior “usefulness ” of which he argue with varying degrees of open- 
deorly regarded as beyond question, ness that the present character of 
Tile second Leverhulme seminar higher education may be undermined 
two weeks ago examined the twisted by too rapid or too extensive an 
issues of demand and access. Again absorption of non-traditional stu- 
it would be hard to find a more dents. 

topical issue, with higher education This cautious and defensive con- 



... . . . , . justification of higher 

f'f aS ,™n demOBrap J" cslumpofthe a social elite which the "more 
later 198()s approaches. means worse” zealots of the 1960s 

The Imrd seminar, which will be displayed. But the substance of this 
held at the end of the summer, will argument has changed much less 
be about institutional and system- than its style. Indeed it can be 
wide reform. Into that particular argued that the actual behaviour of 
policy pot can be stirred the DES's higher education over - the last 20 
plan for a national body for years - the stubborn defence of staff: 
polytechnics and colleges, the future student ratios that by international 
of the binary policy, the UGC’s standards are generous (and expen- 
selectivity strategy, and many more give), the expansion of specialized 
issues that have provoked strong and honours degrees rather than the pro- 
polarized views. So in the course of liferation of more general courses 
us first summer the Leverhulme desired by Lord Robbins, the paral- 
programme will have correctly con, lei practices of the CNAA and in 
centrated on the three most lively the polytechnics - confirms that the 
and relevant items on higher educa- commitment to a basically elite form 
hons policy agenda. of higher education In Britain runs 

However, it is much easier to very deep. The explicit philosophy of 
identtfy such issues than to llhinun- the UGC's strategy for contraction, 
ate them. As with the first seminar that the preservation of staff:sludent 
on the labour market, the demand ratios is more important than the 
and access seminar provided valuable expansion (or maintenance) of 

iifomSn i° f °,PP ortunll y and by extension that 

qua11 ? V ? ,u ' intrinsic culture of the university 
able^indkations of the present state is more worth protecting than its 

MrhJin? i lS -ffT ar ii°° extrinsic qualities and values, has no- 

d i f ^ P°* ic y where., been condemned or even 
choices that arose from this infor- questioned in flirthir torran t^fL 
mahon and these opinions and the cum that has descended on thecoifc 
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costs and consequences of such mlttee’s head over the past two 
choices. This was not the fault of weeks. v 


those who,, participated in the semi- 
nar. The 


Of. course it is unfair to be too 


l ° WHras L hc f^ing o£ explained by the entirely worthy Idia 
“ rtOW Qn ^ mJ ^ , i n h '& e, ‘ that' new dud less conventional stu- 

'jTWs amtivaiancc Vakc, two form, S‘ %&£*& S jS 
ChniCal Ti 8ri ^ S polytechnics ^affoT quasi-universiw 
nniSJJt 6 ^ tht ? standarc * s falls into this category But 

for pis 


So perhaps, this, tontrast Uwe^i -SiffSE ^ 

present and future is to be expected, that Lhc issSe of « ii d ^ n l er » 
But this is not a complete exp la- ingly be smi? ■ J 

nation. After all, accordinn tb the scaremongerine terms 
macro-world ■ of DES statistics there to 5? dift 

has already been a decline in denliand, ; between- out oresdnt 
jn advance of demographic decline, at aeini^Ufo ^ttSbutc J 

jr- fended (possibly, at the cost of a fin* 
* m student numW) v and.some V S 


least as measured by the age par- 
ticipation rate. But this does not cor- 


disorganized and politicized system 
or mass post-school education. 

That is not the effective choice for 
policy makers who should not he 
frightened away from genuine reform 
by sticli terrible simplicities. Of 

course one day we will have to face 
up to whether wc waul lo have a 
mass higher education system in Bri- 
tain. but because of the cuts in pub- 
lic spending, the pattern of demogra- 
phy, and the comparatively lowly 
stage of development of our system 
that day Is likely to be delayed until 
at least the 1990s. The task for the 
1980s is really much simpler: it is 
whether higher education can remain 
true to the limited liberalism of (he 
Robbins report, which is what the 
“Robbins principle” is nil about 
rather than being a mechanical for- 
mula. 

ft is important to be clear about 
what we are. After all, the decisive 
break between higher education 
(really the universities) and the 
formation of a ruling elite was made 
during the Robbins expansion ami 
the elaboration ol a binary system 
over the last 20 yeurs. The decisive 
break between the practice of higher 
education and the need for potential 
students to display both intelligence 
and intellectual commitment will not 
come until, say, 25 per cent or more 
of the age group enrolled. 

The position today may be that 
many students in higher education, 
although perfectly intelligent amt 
.well educated, do not have the sing- 
le-minded determination of cadet 
members of the ruling class (not al- 
ways displayed in the past in particu- 
larly academic forms in any case). 
Yet anyone even remotely aware of 
the present condition of secondary 
education will know that those who 
go on to university or polytechnic 
are still a liny minority. To Imagine 
that this tiny minority cannot be 
. made bigger without accepting stu- 
dents who are sub-stnndnrd academi- 
cally displays ignorance ns well us 
prejudice. Many secondary schools 
could send on mnny more of their 
pupils to higher education without 
significant loss of quality. It is simply 
untrue to imagine that British higher 
education is hovering on the brink of 
becoming n mass system an the 
American model with credits for 
“life experience” allowed and reme- 
dial classes for freshmen. 

What should be nt the top or the 
policy agenda is not some rumbling 
and shapeless debate about the vir- 
tues of “quality” higher education 
and the vices of a mass system (or 
the other way round) but a limited 
shopping list of austerely practical 
7*faqn§m iat will m aintain the Rob- 
bins niomemUHl, “-pvntm--- higher 
education from the pain of declining 
student numbers, and provide a 
ipodest improvement in access for 
■-apd : not-so-young people, 
g these might be: 

• more general sixth-form exami- 
nations in a broader range of sub- 
jects; 

• more one-year pre-entry courses 
to help those without formal quali- 
fications: 

• more schemes linking universities 
and colleges with selected sec- 
ondary schools, particularly those 
without experience of higher 
education entry; ' 

• a decent system of educational 
; maintenance awards for 16 to 19- 

year-olds; . 

• more flexible study patterns for 
women and those at work (e.g. 

i shortened days for wnmon with 
school-agc children) ; 

■ 

- entry). 


iut with one A level 


rlr!il» 0t a,l .f art h-sha tiering list in prin* 

mat?,. but one ritat could 

,raake a tot of difference in practice. 


Laurie Tay fo 
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DEGREE DAY 1981 

’Tray silence for the Chancel]*/ 
(l hr i Iff nay bursar lifts fa ^ 
enumial mat e from stage left out® 
rir\ it sidcmnly to the mmi 
itiblr in front of the lectern) 
•The Chancellor.” 


Universities pick 
up the pieces 
after UGC cuts 



(The Chancellor rises from 
place in the centre of the 
party anti moves In a slow i 
the icc tern) 

“Vice chancellor, new grata 
honorary graduates, ladles audita' 
men.” ? 

(Slow sweeping look arml A: 
auditorium) ■ 


“I'm certain 
quite enough 
morning/ 


that you've koL 
talking fa i: 


the platform party mcenawl)^ 


(Slight ripple of amusement ey- 
phiif 

up by the audience) 

“And you will hardly, Itefe' 
relish unothcr speech Dronal 
timer - or in the modem psin: 
senior citizen - like mysetf. i 
(More restrained aniustmni j 

“So I’m going to be veryW’j 
(Surveys audience again ripJ 
elaborate hitch to ccmtaip 


ments) 


by Ngaio Crequer 
and Olga Wojtas 

Universities were this week counting 
ihs cost in human and financial 
lemis of the cuts in their grants and 
rallying support from MPs and indus- 
trialists for a huge opposition cam- 
in the autumn. 

,t an emergency senate meeting, 
Lancaster University made an unpre- 
cedented decision to dose its first 
year course for October 1981 In Rus- 
sian and Soviet Studies. 

Six students had been conditional- 
ly offered places. Those who meet 
the required grades will be offered 
places on another language-baked 
course, with Russian as a minor 
component, or the university will try 
to find places for them elsewhere. 

Edinburgh University is to ask its 
bankers for a Gm overdraft, having 
ended the financial year with a 
£700,000 deficit. It will begin the 
new financial year with total reserves 
of only £Jm dthough its annual tur- 
nover is more than £55m. It has 
already frozen 300 vacancies. 

The Committee of Vice Chancel- 
lors ana Principals said this week it 
wou/a attempt to negotiate a nation- 
. compulsory redundancy scheme 
with the Assodation of University 
I^iers .b ut it thought this would 
be difficult. 


A JJMIV1&VK « 

CAMPUS launched 


deles 


The . _ _-,r— “Bant. A university 

•& X™™ 5 r P ™«rio 0 „ n M MPs ,hls - week aad praaei 

, E cture l? in a nati °nal scheme 
would be substantially less than a 
bo able to claim in 

the courts. 


“A very ulil friend ofnls® 
up lo mu the other day. Sp»\ 
hadn’t seen for quite a white. » ^ 
one who hud just heard of W ' “h 
lion to your chunceUonWp- 

( Long pause) 

“ ‘Tell me,’ said my MaiM. 
on curth Is (lie polnl °f w 
our brightest young people spw 
three years of their lives da ■. 
vcrslly when nt llie ej “J* ■ 
ncnrly one third of tlwo ™ 
ublu to find any a 
whatsoever?’ ” , 

(Some vigorous 
among members of social j. 
fuultv) 

“ ’What on curth b ll® 
repented. ‘Is It because 
exnurluiices which one f Tl' 

In n university will stand one 
stead In the moooWew p ■{; 
ated yeurs which lie , uf 

(Signs tif platform . ncw nus rrozen an 

Professor of Creative flFjf ^ appointments at least until Octo- 

« -Or b he h*** !SSlfe'- :: -tS, .“Jffi “"ivenity. which 

ave to reduce its workforce by 


Lort Flowers rector of Imperial 
a CVCP vice chairman 
dKfar /S un, X,ersitica will have to 
he ^«i ^ d, ; ndancies rids com- 
those "“Bering a 17 
EJ “ nt or more (the average) 

des «5ih° rced t0 declarc redundan- 
cies within a year.” 

£ 4 flfw ™, St 0 £ re d u ndancy would be 
than far greater 

fche which would accrue, 
with has made no headway 

Irno h e H?SS mem i! n recent talks 

Jmperial College has frozen all 


redundancies with 150 jobs lost. 

More than 100 posts could be axed 
at Stirling and St. Andrews seems 
certain to have 48 redundancies, los- 
ing 16 academic staff a year for the 
next three years. 

Bristol, facing a cut of £10m over 
three years, will have to lose 145 
academic staff in all areas including 
science, engineering and medicine, 
many through enforced redundancy. 

Lecturers have been told that they 
can save their jobs if they covenant 
10 per cent of their salary to the 

university for up to four years. Pro- 

fessor R.G. Chambers, the senior Dr John Parkes with the synthesized speech module which was scntfoMrs 
pro vice chancellor says in a letter to Thatcher, 
staff: “We could ail accept a tempor- 
ary 10 per cent cut in salary to help 
us through the next few impossible 
years. This would give us time to 
slim 
than 

^The university, as a charity, could chancellor designate said this 

E£S S “ M Aefa tan 

Before 

■ " a ' r,reeza Bfit'ff e 

to meet the savings. University Grants Committee. 

Dr Ashworth, who takes over as 
vice chancellor in September, said 
that because of his present post he 
was in some embarrassment. His 
task would be to reconstruct the uni- 

they would affect The Humberside sL^wha^ ireful folteeves Govemmcnt was not bound 

region, which already has a higher ^nd what u less than viral I will lsk to take the UGC advIce md 001,1(1 - if 
than average rate of unemployment. ?" to foin with me in chknriJiI the jt wished > instract il t0 °P«ate 

The first effects of the cuts will be future shape of the university according to different, more practical 


ough 

■do™ ? a S r „V t T ni % H fl l. I ’?h ve “ he 

by .be imposition of massif SaSTSjM JlSS 


. mem s enter scienust launched a 

e^sta^' we're 'warned 11 they 

* to Lepl a wa™e freeS ,h,! f *“ of a « P" 

_ _ lie savings. 

Hull estimates that a minimum 110 
academics and 100 non-academic 
staff- would have to be made redun- 


ition met 
home the 
effect of the cuts, 'particularly how 


seem to me lo have such a perverse 
perception of national needs and 
priorities." 

Although CAMPUS would not be 
a fund-raising body, 200 companies 
had paid for advertisements in three 
national newspapers which asked. 
“Why is a university which performs 
so well, being treated so badly?” 

Sir Robert Telford, managing 
director of GEC-Marconi Electro- 
nics, said it must be wrong foT the 
UGC “to take a decision which 
could mean closure of whole depart- 
ments in an institution whose con- 
tribution to industry and commerce 
is second to none. 


seen in the clearing house scheme, 
which comes into operation in 
September. Normally about 10 per 
cent of alt applicants, approximately 
9,000 students, would find places but 
this year some 4,000 may be turned 


awa 


ray. 

The 


ic AUT is to lobby Parliament 
in November. 


tape of the university. 

He saia he had not seen in the 
UGC letter the guidance or help that 
he would need. “In any case, I am 
damned if I see why I should take 
much notice of the views of those 
who seem to have such little know- 
ledge of what a technological uni- 
versity like Salford is about or who 


and more industrially relevant 
criteria in future. 

At the launch a package was pre- 
sented to the Secretary to the 
Cabinet, for Mrs Thatcher, which 
contained n synthesised speech mod- 
ule, a breakthrough in high technolo- 
gy, developed at Salford 


are tho ver. 
needed b 
cast on 

hands 



emoma 

“ ‘Or 
tent friend) 


Aberifo 


70 
one 
lose, up 

en could be the woirst hit 
universities in terms of 


wmrvisiiT ii » ~ i add F 3 

tolerance und scItcOTWrji 

“*** very qualifies „ — , 

Nottingham univcml 

(Both h ands J phced on . f ^ Jg t0 J f ® v ® t0 lose alj °ul 7( 


versity Is a model % ° f ^ 

which prepares the taV. 

Involvement In such ijWvU 
as the Claimants' 

(The university 

take up instruments ^ j ^.£1 ■■ 
performance of . h. 

With gowns his 

“ ‘So ten me,' 
came quite strident* ( e 
the Mint of H all? $ g 
(Platform party W" 
bags 

“Well, I turned' W m { he 
slowly. Looked^hlrtito ^ ^ ^ 
laying one hand wnuj 
shoulder, I said* 
thing, good ^ Hf % 

(Porters move to P° sav \ & 

MvEN'TTHEiw^T 
DING IDEA/’ 

(Chancellor shuB & Stud ^ 

PlntFnrni nartV nSBS. A 


Platform party 
Orchestra plays. The 
eludes) 
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special 
report, 
8-10 



Tim Champion on 
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Jonathan Culler on 
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literature^ 11 


No honours for CNAA XI 


Two polytechnics turned the tables on 
the Connell for National Academic 
Awards last weak and Inflicted a 
humiliating defeat on the CNAA’s 
officers at a special meeting of tite 
Sub-Committee for ' Institutional 
Visits, Recreational Resources 
(Cricket). „ ‘ ■ 

Away from the drama of Heading- 
ley, the public sector's annual test 
match was played out at the 
Polytechnic of North London's sporU 
around at Slanmore. A combination 
of PNL and Leicester Po yteclmlc 
eventually triumph®** In spite of a 
late attempt by the CNAA to stave 
off defeat by altering the rules. 

The match was threatened by tor- 


rential rain, but an Initial pitch In 
spectioq resulted in interim approval, 
subject to conditions, and a subse- 


quent quln-mlnutal review visit led to 
the polytechnics being Invited to open 
their Innings while the CNAA wafted 


for late arrivals. 

A Bol ham-like 67 by Leicester’s 
Faculty Officer (Business) left the 
CNAA needing to score six runs jper 
over. Bui even ample padding 
rumoured to be discarded copies or 
Partnership in Validation could not 
keep out the polytechnics* pace attack 
and the CNAA fell almost 90 runs 
short- of their target. 

PNL aad Ldcnltr M9 hr S In IS nen (P. Cm 67| R. 
Stuxu 4-46). CNAA 61- S In 2S onts. 


Forecasters 
‘must compete’ 

by Paul Flather 

Britain’s leading economic forecast- 
ing groups .will have to compete 
more vigorously “like fish in a rock 
pool” every four years for their share 
of the £500,000 a year allocated to 
macro-economic research by the So- 
cial Science Research Council. 

The SSRC council last week 
approved a report which calls for the 
setting up a special consortium to 
bring in more private funding for 
computer forecasting of the British 
economy, and more severe compara- 
tive testing of the results of forecast- 
ing groups, 

continued on page 3 


Overseas 
students 
hold up 

by John O'Leary 

Numbers of overseas students have 
not fallen as dramatically as the 
Government expected and ministers 
do not consider that they have suffi- 
cient evidence to warrant a review of 
their full-cost fees policy, MPs were 
told this week. 

In the first general statement of 
the Government's view since firm 
estimates were produced for the 1981 
student intake, Mr William Dodd, 
chief education adviser to the Over- 
seas Development Administration 
conceded that the policy had thrown 
up anomalies which should be cor- 
rected. But further monitoring would 
be needed before fundamental 
changes were considered. 

Mr Dodd told the overseas de- 
velopment sub-committee of the 
Foreign Affairs Select Committee 
that officials from up to seven Gov- 
ernment departments were meeting 
regularly to assess the impact of 
higher fees for overseas students. 
The meetings, held on an informal 
basis, were called by the ODA, 
which now had a minister (Mr 
Nicholas Ridley) in charge of over- 
seas student matters. 

“On the whole it would be true ro 
say that the effects of the increases 
have been rather less than we had 
expected," Mr Dodd said, citing a 
decline of about LI per cent in fore- 
ign students funded from the aid 
programme, compared to an antici- 
pated drop of 20 per cent. 


Overall recruitment figures 

an expected, although over- 


dated by the ODA have afso 
better 


I 


up- 
roved 


sens student aid agencies are scepti- 
cal nbout the unforeseen improve- 
ment in returns for colleges and 
polytechnics since initial surveys 
were carried out. 

Mr Dodd told the sub-committee 
that although more rime was needed 
to amass complete statistical in- 
formation on which to base any re- 
view of fees policy, various depart- 
ments had already introduced new 
measures to ameliorate the consequ- 
ences of the increases. "The position 
is not frozen,” he said. “It has not 
been rigid even in the last year. 

One area where changes had been 
debated within the ODA concerned 
the Government’s fee support 
scheme, for which the second annual 
report was published this week. The 
scheme, which offers assistance to 
outstanding' foreign applicants for 
postgraduate places, was criticized by 
the United Kingdom Coundl for 
Overseas Student Affairs at the same 
meeting for foiling to give priority to 
students from developing nations and 
not meeting its targets. 

Although it was established as a 
response to the introduction of full- 
cost fees, its sole criteria are 
academic merit and research poten- 
tial. It gives successful applicants the 
difference between the home student 
foe and that for overseas recruits. 

Mr Dodd admitted that even some 
ministers had, been. M uncomfortable“" 
about responsibility for the scheme 
resting with the ODA since it did 
not operate on developmental 
criteria. 

For the second year In succession, 
students from the United States have 
taken by fur the largest number of 
places awarded under the. scheme: 
more than double that offered to any 
other nation’s students. A total of 
622 applicants have been offered 
scholarships, cpmpared with 561 last 
year. Then, some 200 students re- 
fused offers, many because the 
awards still did not enable them to 
afford to study in Britain. 
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SSRC agrees committee reformlEngineering 

'supply must 


by Charlotte Bany 


A detailed set of proposals for 
restructuring the system will be pre- 
sented to the council at its October 


The Social Sdence Research Council mecli Th wjlJ be based 0 „ |he 
has agreed m principle to go ahead S0<aIle B d rf , di £ al optinn pu , forward 

main r*r\ m I nMin rc ■ ci I nlnnc tn fP rnfm if 6 . ■ a * - * 

in the original consultative paper 


with controversial plans to reform its 
subject committee structure. 

It decided last week to set up 3 
new framework of committees based 
on broad topics to replace the 
existing 15 individual subject com- 
mittees. 

The decision followed a 
debate at which feelings ran high 
strong minority, consisting mostly of 
academics, was eventually outvoted 


lengthy 
high. A 


which recommended the setting up 
of six committees each covering a 
broad area of study. 

The new multi-disciplinary system 
is expected to be put into operation 
next summer. 

A letter sent out this week to nil 
members of the 15 subject commit- 
tees and 30 subject panels states that 
the council believes the changes will 


by chose in favour of radical reform make the SSRC a more effective 
led by SSRC chairman Mr Michael instrument for helping the social sci- 
Posner. ences. They will also make it a more 


potent instrument to help social sci- 
ences help society, it says. 

The letter says that any change in 
the pattern of research supported 
will be gradunl as the new commit- 
tees develop a more balanced pro- 
gramme. At the same lime the abil- 
ity of the SSRC to encourage multi- 
disciplinary work will increase. 

The letter uttempts to allay the 
vociferous opposition to the changes 
expressed by a number of senior 
academics and subject committee 
chairman by stating that the council 
has no wish to become the instru- 
ment of Government. Problem solv- 
ing is not the only approach to scien- 
tific work of significance and quality, 
it says. 


Adult courses 
come out 
on TOPS 

by Patricia Santinelli 

Tlie number of adults trained in 
computer skills under the Training 
Opportunities Programme of the 
Manpower Services Commission 
don hied during 1980, in spite of a 
big reduction in the overall intake. 

The MSC’s annual report for 1980/ 
81 shows the intake on all TOPS 
courses - more than half of which 
arc run by colleges of further educa- 
tion - dropped from 73.000 in 1979 
(o 60,000 in 1980. But 4,000 adults 
were t ruined in computing as 
opposed to 2,000 the previous year. 

However, the report indicates that 
the number of women trained in this 
field remained broadly the same ns 
last year in spite of special program- 
mes designed to increase available 
opportunities. The proportion re- 
mained 2(1 per cent oh higher level 
management technology courses and 
25 per ccni .on computer skills 
courses. 

Priority was also given to TOPS 
training at technician level, particu- 
larly in the field of electronics and 
micro-electronics. By April 1981 
there were some 30 courses in elec- 
tronics being supported to Techni- 
cian Education Council Certificate 
and . Higher Certificate standards, 
with a throughput of 300 trainees. 

But during this period the commis- 
sion also continued its severe reduc- 
tion of clerical and commercial train- 
ing which will fall from 25,917 
trainee completions in 1979/80 to 
L4.3QQ in 198W82 and is likely to go 
on falling.' 

The report also shows that the 
placement rate of trainees, which un- 
til 1979 had been' steadily rising, fell 
rapidly as employment prospects' in 
. manufacturing industry declined. 
However, 'Trainees from college- 
based courses continued to be placed 
more easily and in some cases plac- 
ing results rose marginally. 



Cameras will begin rolling at (he Open University’s campus In Milton 
Keynes this autumn when the BBCfOU Productions unit completes Its 
move from Alexandra Palace in London, its home for the last ten years. 
The move to the new £8m production centre started earlier this month 
and the first programme will be made there after Its official opening In 
late September. 


not be cut’ 

by Ngaio Creepier 

The University Grunts Committee 
should have given ereater protection 
to areas crucial to the economy when 
it cut university grants, engineering 
professors said this week. 

The Engineering Professors Con- 
ference said in a statement (hat this 
would he essential if there were any 
further cuts. 

•’We welcome the new iliiiyi .win 1 
shown by the UGC in beginning lu 
shift resources towards subjects of 
direct importance for productive in- 
dustry," they said. “We, however, 
have reservations as to the ability i«f 
individual universities to follow (he 
UGC’s guidance while having to face 
potential redundancies in many other 
departments." 

The UGC recommends a small in- 
crease in (otul student minibus in 
engineering and technology, with in- 
creases in 15 universities, and reduc- 
tions at two. Aston and Salford. 

The professors say that although 
higher education cannot expect to be 
exempted from the cuts, “we believe 
that the scale of the cuts, and (he 
very short time in which they have to 
be implemented, is likely to impair 
educational programmes m just those 
new technological areas on which re- 
covery from the present recession 
must depend." 

The professors support those uni- 
versities which have occn badly cut 
by the UGC. “Several of these 
whose whole existence is now 
threatened, have pioneered much in 
engineering education. Their en- 
gineering graduates form aii impor- 
tant component of (he supply of 
manpower to UK industry." 

They are critical of the fact that 
the UGC. to close the gap between 
resources for engineering and physi- 
cal science students, lui.s decided sub- 
stantially to increase numbers of the 
latter. "We believe that the present 
balance between physical science and 
engineering is abuut right and that it 
will be a mistake to provide addi- 
tional places for physical science at a 
time when the 18-ycar-old cohort is 
starting to fall.” 

The UGC is commended for rec- 
ognizing the need fur lengthening 
engineering courses, and for provid- 
ing pump-priming funds for post- 
experience course. 

But the professors warn: “All evi- 
dence available Indicates that for 
most industrial sectors supply of en- 
gineering graduates is only just 
matching demand nnd this at a time 
when industry is battered down hy 
the recession. 


Historians under 
the affluence 
of incohol 

As the hill impact . of the university 
cuts Is frit, K Is scarcely surprising to 
hear that some academics are finding 
comfort In strong drink, particularly 
I hasp Involved m such an esoteric 
subject as qiedieval .and renaissance 
history.;: ■ * ; 

However, H tarns out (hoi for from 
acting us do anaesthetic, the Anti- 
, ftoary Flue Scotch Whisky, Is allow- 
tng mcdleygl and renaissance history 
at Edinburgh University to extend its 
sphere of Influence. 

J and W Hurdle Ltd, makers the 
Antiquary are to sponsor a five-year 
visiting scholars' ■ programme, which 
will bring 12 British and European 
. medievalists to Edinburgh each year 
to present papers to the annual Denys 
Hay seminar in medieval and renais- 
sance history. , 

M We’vc not got anything to do with 
micro- chlppery,” marvelled one staff 
member. "It’s virtually unparalleled 
In Britain to have commercial spon- 
sorship on (his scale for what’s often 
considered a rather peripheral section 
of study. 

. “Perhaps more people on Ihc liber- 
al arts side will be encouraged lo look' 
for money outside.” 


Reprieve for architecture school 


The threatened Cheltenham School 
of Arehitectui'e has been reprieved 
by the Department of Education and 
Science. 

Staff at (he school have been 
pleasantly surprised by a decision to 
approve a radically revamped course 
which will save the institution from 
closure. Starting in September 1982. 
the new course will be the first in the 
country based on a four- year, four- 
term structure and aimed solely nt 
mature students. 

■ The old 7 course tan;: Into trouble 
two Jr.eart ago when student intake 
numbers .dropped far below, the level 
set by the DES, At first the course' 
seemed doomed, but then staff and 1 
students co-operated to produce the 
new package for, mature students 


only. Initial DES reactions to the 
proposals were cool, and the Depart- 
ment's statement last week that the 
course could proceed took many by 
surprise. 


News in brief! 


Mr Graham Powell, head 


architecture, • said the news was 
-quite fantastic". Gloucestershire 
College of Art and Technology's 
principal, Mr Derek Willaims said he 
was delighted. “We’ve now got a 
chwwro.b'roya opr claims that V 
is ; a demand tot- ^coufte like; t 

The four-year, fauMprin, module 
means that the normal seven-year 
course can be significantly' tele- 
scoped. and the range of new spe- 
cialist options available, such as 


energy conservation and housing re- 
habilitation work - arc reckoned in 
be very timely. 

Interest in the new course has 
already been strong. Mr Powell said 
he had a "fat file” of prospective 
of . students and that there would bo no 


problems attracting the 24 students a 
year demanded by the DES. 

Initially the DcS has given the 
course approval for a two-yenr trinl 
period. A spokesman for the staff on 
the course said they welcomed the 
DES s approval "We’re obviously 
delighted that the course is to go 
ahead," he said. We now hope that 
the local education authority will 
honour its commitment to provide 
the additional resources that will be 
required.” • 


Lecturers step up campaign against APT 


College lecture rs th Is week met Gpv- . Mr Peter Dawson Natfop' 0 *n*™i 
ernment ministers and officials to re- secretory also told the rJEP 1 
new .pressure for. their .campaign to that iff union w^Tihf 
prevent recognition of the Assoda* (unity to comment' opp< ? r ‘ 

ob? » 0 n,t P hte h!,IC TBMh ? rt on 1 ' th « ‘dficir membership f figures' of he 
pay and bargaining, committee. APT before fi J a | g lo ? wal 


APT before 
taken. 


Lenders oT the “National' Assoda- 

tion of Teachers in further and High : A li _ • _ •• ■ . 

Education spent more than an hour , ..TneTur Confirmed this week thai 
telling Mr Mark Carlisle, the Secre- \oan 0tai to the ; ertd of 

tary of State for Education, and Dr IT ^.232.. Tn® trades uhibn 
Rhodes Bnyson, higher education 
under-secretary, that an extra, seat 
would only disrupt collective bar 
gaining. 


to point out that unlike the APT 
they have not recruited any members 
‘[9 m the administrative services, and 
that adding an extra seat to the Bur- 
nham FE panel would reverse the 
general trend towards rationalizing 
the bargaining structure. 

10MO y S j handed P? ,ition wilh 


,w ceriiKrntinn ««« v" *■ . muon 7- jughanires. There is no indica- 

lorf J ’ S has been official- when Mr Carlisle, who 

^ dalmVa ^mL^ , e re- Matfoe- deputations on the 

Jar- fl ain ?8 ^membership: pf 73.000. V . P} a f£ r ’ will make an announcement. 

Nam* leaden We* al sp Mg 


Train campaign 

A Jobs I a press will lake 50<Wi 
pfoxcvl voung people around 
foi u week m November, culm£i 


i a rally and lobby of MPs irfT'i 
>» highlight the hardships^! 
icm. I he inurncv will 


m 

don 

i hem. I he journey wilTE 
start ol si long-term TUC <SJLi 
umci cd this week nnd baeA 
llu- National Union of StudeSf! 
oilier campus trade unions, lo b- 
ihc 1 1 ovc raiment to give youiw 
pie Tr:il |olvs. real training, aX : 
cd iicu i ion. Entertainment, 

huo ruck stars are to be imiffi 
jum tire campaign, with a youthfi 
1 1 v«l planned for next spring. 

Course mixture 

Twice ns many girls as bon B 
eliiu isi n g in continue in fill ^ 
fort her eriuciitinn, but on a fofcr 
range «r ennrses, according to im 
pie survey nr 10 per cent ot Itae 
olds in llrmirurd. 

The survey curried out byte;, 
ford Cun mil's Standing Acs^j 
Phmuing llnnrd for Furthrr >• 
Higher Kdiicutlon shows tint ji 
cniiccnl ruled un secretarial, Ixi^r 
clerical entering and preW 
nursing courses, while the boyu 
on a variety of courses ranging b 
one to lo four years. Out dll 
young people in permanent Job, d 
22 girls us opposed to S3 k 
ohtnined release, and 42 gfoi 
opposed to 22 hoys hud no tnMip 
aii. 

Engineering bom 

Salford University has eslablisMr 
new scliolnrship scheme named r. 
its previous vice chancellor, IV* 
sur John Horluck, to Bttiaci a.?, 
women into engineering (*?'■ 
courses. The Horiocfc Sdiotet? 
will be wurth £501) per yea er 
least tour women aamiUtdoft 
giueering courses «t Sal/ori ^ 
will he funded by the uttart ; 
dcveloniuenl fund from £mxi7*‘ 
naiod by industry. 

Studying time 

A halfway house for evprlwfltfl*. 
wan! In continue their dodw 0 
r dense wus opened lid* W** v*. 
Murk Carlisle, .Secretary of s ^. i 
Kdiivnliun. The North 
Kduenlion Project will catfr w 
offenders muhily from 
ami Holloway prisons, 
provide IS residential and !5 ■ 
residential places. A forint '* ■ 
deni Ini places unit a day_«n»* • 
plnnncd for next year. TMPj 
Ing .scheme Is I icing orgnnh"*^ 
Niillontil Associnllon fur Hi* ^ ( 
Resell lenient of Offenders. ^ • 

Kermode steps 


down 



perl on questions of 
prelntion, is to leave m sCi T !• 
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Training courses 
face the axe 


by Patricia Santinelli 
University teacher training courses 
which escaped the 1977 rationaliza- 
tion are to be cut back for next year. 
Recommendations were made this 
week by the Government's Advisory 
Committee for the Supply ana 
Education of Teachers for a 25 per 
cent cut in postgraduate output for 
1983. 

This short-term emergency exer- 
cise should apply equally across the 
binary divide, and will affect univer- 
sities which have 50 per cent of post- 
graduate certificate of education 
courses. It will be carried out by the 
Department of Education and scien- 
ce the University Grants Committee. 

ACSFT has made its recom- 
mendations on the grounds that pro- 
jected demand for new teachers in 
the next few years is to be well 
below planned output. On some pro- 
jections vacancies are estimated to 
be as low as 5,000 rising only to 
10,000 in the late 1980s. However, if 
there is a major change in the was- 
tage rate linked to an economic up- 
turn this could rise to 10,000 by 
1983. 

The committee does not however 
recommend that entries to all 
courses should be reduced by the 
same proportion. It indicates that 
admission to primary courses should 


be restricted because of expected low 
demand in 1983; this would affect 
the public sector which carries a lar- 
ger proportion of such courses. 

It stresses that provision in 
mathematics, physics, chemistry and 
craft design and technology should 
be protected but that recruitment to 
certain subjects - possibly history 
and English - which risk substantial 
over production should be limited, 
but not in such a way as to prejudice 
long term provision. 

In the long term the committee 
recommends that planned output 
should be reduced ov It) per cent 
from 17,000 to 15,500 yielding 
annually some 13,500 new teachers, 
although it will make no specific 
proposals for implementation until 
the autumn, ACSET says it would 
not be wise to reduce ail intake and 
output targets equally. It advocates 
that the planned pattern of teacher 
training should be selectively 
reshaped in accordance with certain 
criteria. 

In effect it has adopted a middle 
course which would protect secon- 
dary priority subjects but allow ex- 

J iansion of primary provision particu- 
arly for the under fives and of in- 
service training as well as the need 
to transfer resources from one part 
of the system to another. 


prelntion, ... 
end of September 
lie became n ccnwl 
celebrated MncCabc anatf - j;.. •• 
bridge, even accusing > n 
faculty of being In * s 

array' 1 during n puwic 1 £• 
plans to continue Ins vvorK 
bridge. 

Irish talks 

Leaders of the NrfHjg "yfcrfi 
dents were due to f’E" fl fguir£ 
form with the Minister #■ , 
Northern frdand, Wj * 5 ^ [r^ 
son, this week. The fts 
the NUS conference . 
back special catego r y_«* , |ilber 
lical prisoners * BS | 
believes that more bu *1 

for all prisoners could 
situation. 

For your . 

information J 

Sheffield Univer sity !>. 

name of its P° 8t | ra n e pann* j! f'nj • 
iibrarianship to |ne Dr" « 

Information Stu ^‘ ditecdoP.’fJh 

name reflects a new ^ 

the school and the *** 
information scjen«5 a ^ 
area for the university, '" 
and long term- 


MPs to study 

Scottish 

problems 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

An all-party committee of MPs is 
likely to be established in the au- 
tumn lo examine the plight of the 
Scottish universities. 

Scottish 'Nationalist MP Mr Gor- 
don Wilson has offered to establish it 
following a meeting which he insti- 
gated this week between an all-party 

B of Scottish MPs and the eight 
sh university principals. 

E P r . J°bn- B u jnett, principal of 
Edinburgh University and chairman 
in ^dncipals* group told 
the 30 MPs that there would be a 
reduction of more than 3,000 student 
places in Scottish universities over 
the next three years, while the fail in 
me Dirtn rate was some two years 
alter that in England and Wales. 

However, the MPs were told that 
, "ondihonal and firm offers of 
places at Scottish universities next 
session would be honoured. 

The cuts, Dr Burnett urged, should 
be extended over six to seven years, 
which would allow for Imore natural 
w*stagp. It was obvious that redun- 
dancies could not be avoided. These 
be . cxt Jf e mely expensive and 
could not be financed by the univer- 
existing resources. 

P rinci Paly Sir Fraser 
Noble, told MPs that the SGC had 
m appreciated Aberdeen’s isolated 
position, being the sole university for 
S 10 ^ 0 !, great growth, 
h*" g 0 * 01 ? Wilson has Said he 
■ mtS? iz 5 y 111 not simply argue for 
■S*t for the universities, , but 
orin^i? r tb . e retention of the Scottish 

fried sfodentsf Cn f ° f flI1 qua1 ' 


Funds fight 

contd from front page 

The decision marks the culmina- 
tion of a long effort by Mr Michael 
Posner, an expert on economic de- 
mand management, to clarify the 
way the council allocates what 
amounts to seven per cent of its total 
research budget. 

In the report, Mr Posner, “indulg- 
ing himself', describes the leading 
modelling groups as a handful of fisn 
living in a rock pool. For four years 
food is guaranteed in return for 
work. At the end a stern but fair 
group of marine biologists - the con- 
sortium - will consider which should 
go on receiving food, and how much. 

The report, based on the work of 
a special 12-member sub-committee 
set up in April 1980, will be of great 
significance to the big four forecast- 
ing groups, the London Business 
School, the National Institute of 
Economics and Social Research, the 
Cambridge Growth Model team and 
the Cambridge Economic Policy 
Group, who all draw heavily on 
SSRC funds. The key decisions are: 

• the setting up of a new consor- 
tium committee to manage the 
allocation of funds. 

• the setting up of b new small- 
scale centre for comparative evalua- 
tion of the work of the groups as a 
focus for outsiders; 

• all leading modelling groups 
should be obliged to offer increased 
access to bona fide academics to play 
the models; 

• funds should be allocated pri- 
marily on the basis of academic ex- 
cellence. 

SSRC officers will now meet to 
decide the membership and .structure 
of the new consortium field for a 
first meeting probably in late au- 
tumn. 


Tunnel vision for Mr Edwards 


Mr Owen Dudley Edwards, author of a new book on the 
body snntchers Burke and Hare contemplates the tunnel 
along which Burke’s body was brought before it was 
publicly dissected In the university's anatomy lecture 
theatre. 

The tunnel, which emerges In the anatomy corner of 
Old College, was specially opened to allow Mr Edwards, 
reader in history at Edinburgh University, to inspect 11. 
Several bodies were brought along It for dissection at the 
university - some, like Burke, executed murderers, some 


the victims of resurrectionists. 

Burke and Hare themselves did not use the tunnel - 
they had been warned by a student that the university's 
anatomy professor was less than inspiring, and therefore 
took their trade to the prominent anatomist Dr Knox, 
who practised in Surgeon's Square. 

The tunnel later provided inspiration for graduates 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
who featured It in The Body Snatcher and The New 
Catacomb. 


Employers take a critical 
look at their own record 


Employers of graduates agonised 
over their shortcomings at their 
annual conference in Exeter this 
week, conceding that the figures they 
cut as interviewers during the annual 
“milk round” are often less favour- 
able than they would like to rhink. 

Their concern was undimmed by 
the prediction that more than 10 per 
cent of this year’s graduates would 
still be unemployed at the start of 
1982. Although the figure is unpre- 
cedented, the Standing Conference 
expected it to be repeated over the 
next two years. 

Mr Martin Higham, of Rownlree- 
Mackintosh, said that some em- 
ployers were wasting expensive and 
extensive public relations efforts by 
using poor interviewers. This was 


confirmed by the results of a study in 
which more than 40 per cent of stu- 
dents had complained of poor inter- 
viewing and over half had made un- 
favourable comments about inter- 
viewers. Too often these reflected 
discourtesy, incompetence and sheer 
lunacy. 

Castigating interviewers who 
sought to play the role of God, he 
said they also were in turn being 
checked by candidates, and appli- 
cants would withdraw if they diu not 
care for the attitude displayed. In a 
call for more training for interview- 
ers, he said there were too many 
taking short cuts. “Selection takes 
time and training and cannot be hur- 
ried. It means mastering the art of 
asking questions." 


Fund delay worries councils 


Local authorities are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about delays in 
finalising details of a new system of 
funding polytechnics and colleges 
currently being discussed by a special 
Government committee. 

Members of the committee, 
chaired by Mr Stephen Jones of the 
Department of Education and Sden- 
ce, were meeting again this week for 
what promised to be another 
marathon effort to iron out the re- 
maining difficulties. 

The Coundl of Local Education 
Authorities had hoped details would 
have been ready for. discussion at 
their annual conference test .week.- 
The details must be ready by early 
autumn to have any chance of being 
introduced in 1982-83. 


"“• u smaents. | mmn. 1 introduced in lytw-isj. s; 

Universities study part-time fee rules 

by Chnrlnlt. H . . . .. .. . a • . P .L .1/1/. ! Una run. A 


Local authorities are now anxious- 
ly awaiting details so that they can 
circulate members for their com- 
ments to be aired at a series of 
regional conferences probably in ear- 
ly September. 

Half of the final draft has been 
approved but the committee is still 
considering three key issues: should 
polytechnics and colleges be funded 
under the same unit-cost system; 
what scheme would best mitigate the 
problems of bigh-cost institutions; 
and should some notion of student 
targets be adopted in the public 
sector? . . ■ ; •: 

The committee Is now almost cer- 
tain to accept that on current data it 
is not feasible to adopt one standard 
system. 


b y Charlotte fiafry . 

so?! V om lti S Wero * thi . s week riying to 

the UniveJJtt? , r( USl0n ^ l8 ^ g ^° ra 
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s year postgraduate part-time 


rates varied from £142 at Birkbeck 
College, London, to £700 at Imperial 
College, London. Most universities 
were charging between £250 and 
£300. The fee scare has come just as 
universities are setting next year’s 
-part-time rates. 

A spokesman for Brunei Universi- 
ty, which has 900 part-time post- 
graduates, said they were seeking 
clarification from the UGC as the 
instruction seemed ambiguous. 

Brunei has already fixed next 
year’s fee at £200, with a proviso 
that it may be raised before trie start 
of the academic year. Birmingham, 
which charged part-time postgradu- 
ates £217 this year, has yet to decide 
next year’s fee level. Bradford, 
which is also seeking interpretation 


of the UGC instruction, has pro- 
visionally fixed undergraduate and 
postgraduate fees at £115 and £254 
respectively. 

Glasgow, which at 1315 has the 
laigest number of part-time students 
outside London, has already fixed 
fees at £180 and £264/£290 respec- 
tively. Hull will be charging £115 and 
£175 respectively, and at Aston the 
postgraduate fee for its 500 part-time 
students has already been widely 
advertised at £460. 

Birkbeck governors Said this week 
it was inequitable to link, the fees 
paid by part-time students out of 
their own taxed income to the 
notional full time fees covered by 
county and state awards. 

It decided to raise its fees from 


£97 to £160 for first degrees, and 
from a range of £123 to £142 for 
postgraduates to £250 a year . for 
1981-2. Continuing student fees will 
be increased by 23 per cent. 

But a spokesman refused to com- 
ment on n paper drawn up by Lord 
Annan, vice-chancellor of London 
University, for court, which said 
Birkbeck must charge half the fees 
of foil-time students. 

The Birkbeck decision must mean 
it will end up in considerable deficit. 
“We have a clear idea of what the 
deficit will be but I am not prepared 
to pass it on to you," the spokesman 
said. “Obviously this is a major 
change in fees policy which we have 
to accommodate.'' 

Leader, back page 


Cambridge 

inquiry 

unlikely 

by Paul Flather 

It looks increasingly likely that Cam- 
bridge University will not order any 
formal inquiry into the state of its 
English faculty which was rocked by 
dissent earlier this year. 

The university's general board of 
faculties will make a decision in 
October, but in the current climate 
of cuts members are expected to 
decide an inquiry would serve no 
useful purpose. 

The faculty was thrown into dis- 
array following a decision not to con- 
firm Dr Colin MacCabe, an expert 
on structuralism, as a full-time lec- 
turer. Jt was heavily criticised, even 
by leading English professors includ- 
ing Professor Frank Kermode, for 
the way it handled its affairs. 

Sir Peter Swinner ton- Dyer, vice 
chancellor or Cambridge, said this 
week that while it was unclear how 
the university should proceed follow- 
ing the rows, there seemed little to 
be gained by pursuing the matter. 
He said: “The real headache of 
course is that there are either too 
few staff or too many students in the 
faculty. But there is very little we 
can do about that now.*' He sug- 
gested that too many miscellaneous 
complaints and too much talking had 
complicated the matter. 

He denied that there had been any 
delay ja resolving Dr MacCabe s 
grievances over the way the appoint- 
ments committee reviewed his case. 
The case was expected to be on the 
agenda of the general board meeting 
this week, but has now been post- 
poned. 

“I would have hoped to have 
sorted out the matter by now. One 
of the problems is that Dr MacCabe 
keeps sending us letters with sup- 
plementary information", snid air 
Peter; 

He said lie wished Dr MacCabe 
well in his new. post as professor of 
English at Strathclyde University. 
“He is a very good teacher. The 
comrailtee was divided over his re- 
search but they acted with a great 
deni of sincerity in deciding his 
case.” 

He said the affair had been neither 
useful nor counter-productive. 
“Clearly it was blown up out of alt 
proportion. But at least in. the end it 
has helped Dr MacCabe 's catfebtf. 
Good luck to him." • r ' 
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PGCE courses run 
out of places 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Most postgraduate certificate of 
education courses, even in shortage 
subjects, are fully subscribed. New 
applicants are being told that only a 
handful of places remain at a small 
number of institutions. 

Applications to the PGCE which 
are up some 20 per cent on last year 
for the same period - 18,094 as com- 
pared to 15,000 - are now only open 
for Secondary, Middle School or 
junior/secondary courses. There arc 
no vacancies for general, middle and 
junior/secondary courses. 

The break doivn of existing vacan- 
cies produced by the Graduate 
Teacher Training Registry shows that 
only 16 institutions nave still places 
to offer, roughly divided equally be- 
tween universities, polytechnics and 
colleges. Physics is top of the list 
with five institutions still offering 
places. 

At Reading, Newcastle, Swansea, 
Sheffield nna Aberystwyth Univer- 
sities there are still places in music, 
physics, religious education, Russian 
and Welsh. Brighton, Liverpool, 
City of Birmingham, Leicester and 
Trent Polytechnics have still got 
vacancies for chemistry, home econ- 


omics, mathematics, physics nnd reli- 
gious education. While Goldsmiths, 
Hertfordshire, St Mary's and Kes- 
wick Hall colleges remain open for 
craft design and technology, 
mathematics, music and religious 
education. 

However, . the Graduate Registry 
warns that even these vacancies will 
disappear fast and that many institu- 
tions are only keeping places for the 
"high” grade candidates. It points 
out too that those institutions with 
no vacancies at the moment are un- 
likely to reopen their lists later as 
they will already be overstocked 
against withdrawals. It believes that 
many candidates would be welt 
advised now lo apply for Autumn 
1982 and to do (his early. 

Lack of vacancies on PGCE 
courses may however result in a 
bonus for Ine lower recruiting BEd 
by encouraging more students to- 
wards these courses, especially in 
view of the proposed Government 
cuts in PGCE intakes for the next 
two years. Applications to the BEd 
were marginally down on last year 
for the same period from 10,6 lu to 
10,529, not including those institu- 
tions which recruit through the Uni- 
versities Central Council for Admis- 
sions. 



New graduates talk to Liberal MP Mr Cyril Smith after a degree ceremony last week ut the Universal 1 
Lancaster. Mr Smith Is a deputy pro-chancellor of the university. 

Space Invaders v. Space Creators? 


Call for extra £5.1m 
on sandwich grants 


by Ngaio Crequer 


The inquiry, headed by Mr 
. . . Stephen Jones, assistant secretary at 

Universities running sandwich the Department of Education and 
courses have told a Government in- Science, will meet employers next 
quiry that grants must he raised from week and a final report is expected 
2.9 million to £8 million if industrial in November, 
placemen t schemes are to l»e pro* . . . . „ 

tec led from the recession. * CMrn f d . ? ul b * Bnmei 

Representatives from the Associn- nivcrsuys sandwich course re- 

lion for Sandwich Education and search . im !‘ shmvcd lhut ° t,M * 
Training, the Committee of- Vice- recession there .w*s a. majrked Ipss of 
Chancellors and Principals and ihe P^emenls from organizations which 
Association of University Teachers Jjj d P rcv '°usly tn ken sandwich stu- 
gave evidence to the inquiry into. dens - and extreme difficulty in find- 
sandwich courses last week. In ® new P nccmen,s - 


? A survey carried out by Brunei 
University’s sandwich course re- 
■ind search u,, ‘ l showed lhut due to the 
ice- recessiotl ■ there was a. marked Ipss qf 
|he placements from organizations which 
had previously taken sandwich stu- 


They agreed that Government 
training grants, distributed through 
the Manpower Service Commission's 
industrial training boards, set nt £2.9 
million in 1976, nad to be increased 
as a matter of urgency. 

They also wanted more flexible 
access lo the grants, which often 
take up to a year to be distributed, 
from the time of application. 


Some organizations, according to 
the survey, took on students as tem- 
porary employees, ignoring their 
training obligations. Overseas stu- 
dents were extremely difficult to 
place, often impossible, sometimes 
because employment was not avail- 
able on security grounds, and be- 
cause firms could not claim grants 
for overseas students. 


by Paul Flather 

Ihe thirteenth Communist Univer- 
sity of London which closed last 
week, proved a stern test for the 
j critical Marxist relationship between 
! theory and praxis. For eight days 
CULers dusted down textbook 
theories and tried to apply them to 
what they saw as street politics. 

Typical of the crunch tactics 
adopted by some participants was a 
contribution from a young black, no 
more than 16, who told a session on 
racism headed by playwright David 
Edgar: “All the bloody Left talk 
about is Marx, Lenin and Trotsky. 
They never get practical." 

Unaware, he was speaking at the 
very moment that renewed rioting 
was occurring in Brixton. 

In all Ihe organizers claimed J .500 
had attended the 60 courses, special 
day and night events. But some- ses- 
sions claimed single figure attend- 
ance. Others, like one oil sexism in 
the music industry, stumbled in to 
silence, rescued only by a patient 
tape recorder; nearly all those pre- 
sent were men. 

Gone was the usual great crush of 

E aper sellers at the entrance of the 
Iniverslty of London student union; 
wine too were the more academic 
CULers. Everywhere undergraduates 
were taking notes, some just shelter- 
ing from the rafn, some even sleep- 
ing in corners. 


It made for straightforward de- 
bates which pleased the organizers, 
although words like hegcinonisc, 
managerialism, authoritarianism, 
even Machiavellianism, still cropped 
up. A notable absence were the 
Trotskists. Someone unkindly sug- 
gested they were busy writing papers 
on the riots. 

With fewer "political interjections" 
the sessions prospered. Geoffrey 
Weeks, a leading writer on gay poli- 
tics, headed one of (he best, outlin- 
ing Foucault’s philosophy, and 
underlining the CUL theme song. 
He even looked like the bald French 
man who styles himself as professor 
of systems of thought. 

For Foucault theory is like a box 
of tools. The intellectual’s job is not 
to offer perspectives, hut lo lay bare 
the relationships of power, "a sort of 
topological and geopolitical survey of 
the battleground, 11 weeks said. 

Above all history should not he 
treated like archaeology, with docu- 
ments transformed into solid monu- 
ments . Foucault's ( hrneml History 
dealt with "series, segments, levels 
and possible relationships’', all traces 
which created the aura of history. 

Feminist courses, some for women 
only, were clearly the best attended. 
One session, “Women in Chinn’’, 
crystallized the great dilemma of 
Communism.’ 1 They waul the mate- 
rial goods but not the relationships 
that go with their production.” 


Chinese women today were k 
idealized as gund. moral, and mi 
all acquisitive; but they were abo5' 
objects of a sustained campsipi 
consumerism. It was a difficult t 
“society on the very edge”, these’ 
sion was told. 

‘I he liveliest exchanges - the Id’ 
of the Space Invaders versa 6 
Space Creators - came daring its 
debate cm economic strategies *ti 
saw Sue Slipiu.m. ex-student bi' 
enter a den of lions to justify la 
mutiny and desertion from drip! 
to the claret twilight of the SI?. J 
Her thesis carefully prepared ra i 


Her thesis carefully prepiNdn- 
the politics of elimination: Tto , 
ism led to despair, theTUCwrA' 
stage armies, Labour’s brow id J 
was ossified and rigid, the Ur ; 
Left just ushered in theea .• 
right. The SDI* with ekoi.'* .' 
form, created space ill, the dit-' 
tie middle. 1 , . 

A filial mile from Don S»w\ 
London University Icclurer, sp» • 
on | .abour's Turning Point - l**' 
ginning of a new majority Wwl 
three question murks; ien»noM“l 
audience how 10 years ago ro on, 
talked about a crisis. .. ! 

Now everyone in Iked of ***' 
of the family, of political partift. : 
.social values, of the cconway 
industry, of IcgiiinibaiiM 
growth, he said. 'Hint fll ^ kv » 
(me of ( fil ers who spoiled 
in IWiN. 


Australian grant for London centre I Labour council restores 


by Geoff Moslen and Ngaio Cre- 
quer 

The Australian Government is to 
provide an annual grant of £80,0011 
to meet the running costs of a Cen- 
tre for Australian Studies to be 
established within the University of 
London. 

Professor W. H. Morris-Jones, the 
director of the institute of Common- 
wealth Studies a l London University 
had been asked by the Australian 
Government to help plan the new 
centre, which will become part of the 
Institute. ■ 

The Initiative' i$ part oE a .plari to 
promote Australian Studies jn British 
universities, a subject area currently 


sparsejy covered. In the first Instance 
it is hoped that the development will 
encourage London to stmt nn under- 
graduate course in Australian studies. 

The grant will cover academic salar- 
ies, travel costs and other staff ex- 
penses. The centre will be headed by 
an Australian academic, who will be 
appointed in the autumn. 

The Sir Robert Menzies memorial 
trust will also make funds available for 
capital costs, such as converting or 
building conference and seminar 
rooms, some for joint use for the cent re 
and institute. 

The centre will operate very much 
like tho institute, -promoting advanced ; 
study, holding conferences qndfsemL 
pare, providing reference library facili- 
ties and producing publications. 


But unlike the institute, which re- 
stricts its study to the social sciences 
and recent history, the centre is like- 
ly to promote work in literature and 
the arts, and some of the sciences. 
Its direction will depend very much 
on the interests of the first head. He 
or she is likely to be joined by one 
other academic. 

The centre will enable British 
scholars to go to Australia to carry 
out their own research, and Austra- 
lian scholars to visit Britain both lo 
teach and to do research, 

r The Australian Government is also ! 
to provide a ’grant oEt&StfXH ■’fo 
Pennsylvania State University to- 
wards the establishment costs of a 
Centre for Australian Studies there. 


county’s adult 

by Charlotte Barry 


Four professors in 
biotech company 


Grants council asks for London costs 


by Ngaio Crequer 

The University Grants Committee 
has asked London University for n 
detailed breakdown of the costs in- 
volved in establishing a new jCiSm 
building site near. Queen Mary Col- 
lege. 

Last week the university Senate 
approved op academic grounds the 
Queen Mary site building (kuown as 
the BLQ. scheme) in preference to 
an £t.8m extension of St. Barth- 
olomew’s present prc-clinical school 
at Charterhouse Square, 

But the option, which has been 
vigorously attacked by some MPs in 
the Commons, may not now find the 
full UGC backing which was ex- 


pected. 

The Barts plan, which came front 
a report by a i working party chaired 
by Professor L. C,. Gower, formerly 
vice chancellor, of Southampton Uni- 
versity, and which was cosled at 
£l5m, was seen to be a ’“better buy". 

The university is now awaiting 
final approval for. Hie- new site, but it 
is understood that the UGC regards 
the total cost, as substantially less 
limn that 4 considered ■ necessary by ■ 
several university working parties. 

For example, the .UGC costing in- . 
eludes as a separate Item 1 provision 
for the Queen Mnry library, It also 
lakes into account the reduced provi- 
sion for medical places Spblt put in 
the recent letters lo vice chancellors 


about cutbacks in the system. 

In particular, it would, want to 
ensure that as a result of the cuts, 
spare , science capacity was. taken up’. 
Earlier costing also took . into 
Account use by overseas students, the 
numbers of which are likely to fall 
because of new Fenc c* ... 


unsiY 1,0 tail 

because of new fees policies. So it is 
hkely that the UGC provision will 
fall far short pf the funds needed to 


«pt._ j .... t” rcsioreu. 

ihe adult education service in Not- | n addition the respi 
tmghamshire is being restored by the providing udult educal 
new Labour councir which captured lingli.im University d 
control in the May elections. adult education and 

nie service, which was virtually Educational Associate 
destroyed by Conservative cuts 18 their grants restores, 
months ago, is to receive £650,000 cuts in their local aiilhu.., 
this year towards its rebuilding nnd a m> *o u half in 1979. 
further £560,000 in 1982/83. ] )i? Keiincili Lawson.. 

tmI h,S f WU “SP ,hc 101,11 ^ sforH - chairman of the Save AjjjJ 1 
IS,««; a i a „i- wlde fangc , of non * tion Campaign nnd a niwn« 
MfiS fhn 5 . aCr0SS ,hc . counl y Nottingham University ^ 
n colleges schools, community cen- sn jd this week that tl 
tres and village halls. In 1979 the 86 Hah ted. 
per cent cut spared only about 20 in Humberside the 
classes out of 600 in each area where controlled council h* 
prov,si0n was «*ed spend an additional .f£ 
altogether. oll nc j u j t education. Tl 

Fees are to be reduced to 37 pence vice was temporarily 5 
an hour and tuition charges for basic tween October 1979 w 
education classes are to be with- im> May in an attempt 
drawn. The equivalent of up to 200 !o 8 ,nake savings. 

[ 

Councils fear part-time problem 


l rati vt* posts. Including l« |urt ' j,- 
to he restored. .... . ‘ 

In addition the rcsponsiDie^ . . . . 
providing udult cducnlion. \ : 
linglitim University 
udult education and 
Educational Associnlion, 
their grants restores. ,j - 

cuts in their local authority Fr 
up to n half in 1979. a 

Dr Kenneth p’-' 

chairman of the Save Ay ‘ jr 
tion Campaign and an 1 '^. 
Nottingham UnivetrirJ^^ iT f 
said this week that they \ s 
lighted. tiN*!- 

In Humberside the n 
controlled council jJ - • 

spend an additional ttcfr 

on adult education- - 

vice was temporary 
tween October 1979 and 
ing May in an attempt t»y j, 
to make savings. -:■ 


by John O’Leary 


patents for advanced treatment sys- 


Senior academics from four universi- terns. 1 1 

ties are among the directors of the They will retain their academic 
first privately owned British com- posts and act as part-time advisors to 

a formed to exploit the growing CLEAR. Mr Bali said that close 
market in biotechnology. links with current research work in 
The company, Cambridge Labor- universities were essential to the sue- 
atories for Energy and Resources cess of the new venture. 

Ltd, expects to provide new research The University Colleges at Cardiff 
work for universities and will also act and Galway will provide the main 
as consultants marketing inventions academic bases for the company's 
[or them. It will sponsor four re- initial activities. Both have depart- 
search students in its first year of ments which are in the vanguard of 
operation. research in biotechnology. 

Mr David Ball, whose group of Cardiff and Cambridge will share 
companies will provide the commer- the four research studentships which 
rial expertise, said this week: “We CLEAR is sponsoring next year 


programme 

full-lime organizational l on f 1 ?i Sl r> ’’ 

truiivL* mists. Inclililing 


sponsoring ... , 

will be bringing world problems to under the Science ana Engineering 
the universities and thereby provid- Research Council’s Case scheme. 


ing work for them. As well as acting The new company will concentrate 
for the universities when something its activities in effluent treatment, 
gets to the stage that it needs com- waste recycling and energy produc- 
mercial marketing, we will feed back tion from waste streams. Us scientists 
problems to them.*' and engineers will supervise project 

The academics who have accepted design and operate their own re- 
sdentific directorships are Professor search and development laboratory 
David Hughes and Dr David Staf- at Cambridge. There will be an in- 
ford, of University College, Cardiff, itial staff of 20, rising to 50 in 1982. 
Professor Kennetn Timmis, of Gen- Principal customers are expected 
eya University, and Professor Mirja to be found in the waste disposal, 
Salkinoja-Salonen, of Helsinki Uni- agriculture, brewing, distilling, dairy 
versily. All are involved in practical products, energy, pharmaceuticals, 
industrial microbiology and hold wood and paper inaustries. 



Legislation on 
training plan 
essential 

by Patricia Santinelli 

The Government’s new training in- 
itiative will fail unless it is firmly 
underpinned by legislation applying 
to both the education and training 
sectors, the. .Further Education Unit 
of the Department pf Education and 
Science said this week. 

In its response to the Manpower 
Services Commission's recent docu- 
ment the FEU says legislation is vital 
it all three major objectives - the 
new apprenticeship system, vocation- 
Q P r ^P ara[ ' on . for all young people 
and better training opportunities ior 
adults - are to succeed. 

“Legislation should seek to re- 
move the many anomalies that at 
present exist in the funding of trnin- 
mg and education," the unit snys. "It 
? a °“ ld also n seek to create a 
tramework allowing prpper negotla- 
jon and consultation to take place in 
me formulation of the policies neces- 

Siive^’ hieVC thC ful " lmwt of the 

tiu c t? e Ne.ves all three objec- 
r W , P immediate action but if 


Peter Kelly, a graduate from the engineering product design course at 
South Bank Polytechnic, holds a model of a motor scooter, part of his 


final year project. The work of the first generation of graduates from 
the course was on show to industrialists lost week. 

Poly directors attacked 
on national body plan 

by Charlotte Barry , th 


° y L ' narl0tte man or the Huddersfield Polytechnic 

111 board of governors, told the confer- 

# _ Polytechnic directors were accused ence that local authorities must rc- 

lTintlVPC" last week of using Government plans main fully involved with the 

IUUUtvo for a national body for colleges and polytechnics if they were lo fulfil 

ma m -m polytechnics to further their own bid their intended role and retain links 

ilL LtflCK G Cl for university status. with local industry. 

U n ^ T liT ^ The attack came during a debate Mrs Angela Rumbold, vice chnir- 

by David Jobbins on the future of advanced further man of Kingston-upon-Thames 

By the year 2QQG Britain will deserve education at the Council of Local education committee, said that it 

a higher eduention suitable for a Education Authorities conference in would not be possible for a body like 


last week of using Government plans 
for a national body for colleges and 
polytechnics to further their own bid 
For university status. 

The attack came during a debate 
on the future of advanced further 


Gareth Williams of Lancaster Uni- ence agrci 
versity said last week. CLEA s 

Speaking at the United Kingdom body with 
Council for Overseas Student Affairs Mr Job 
annual conference, he attacked Kirklcs i 
ministers for cutting back on uni- that the C 
versity spending with no object other disastrous 
than short-terni financial advantage, been orcl 
and forcing up fees for overseas stu- polytechni 
dents. greener r 

"I am doubtful whether in all hon- Grants C 


ence agreed unanimously to support 
CLEA*s proposals for a national 
body with overall local control. 

Mr John Memagh, chairman of 
Kirklcs education committee saiil 
that the Government plans would be 
disastrous. “Ail this business has 


a higher education suitable tor a education Authorities conference in would not be possible tor a body like 
nation of shopkeepers, Professor Southampton last week. The confer- ihe UGC made up of the “good and 
Gareth Williams of Lancaster Uni- ence agreed unanimously to support the great" to manage institutions like 
versity said last week. CLEAs proposals for a national colleges and polytechnics. 

Speaking at the United Kingdom body with overall local control. “How can somebody sitting in nn 

Council for Overseas Student Affairs Mr John Memagh, chairman of ivory tower truly know what is hap- 
annunl conference, he attacked Kirklcs education committee said pening in Huddersfield or Kings- 
ministers for cutting back on uni- ihat the Government plans would be ion?" she asked, 
versity spending with no object other disastrous. “All this business has Councillor Philip Briers, chairman 
than short-term financial advantage, been orchestrated by directors of of St Helen’s education committee, 
and forcing up fees for overseas stu- polytechnics who were looking at the said that any proposals to set up the 
dents. greener pastures of the University equivalent of a UGC for the 

“I am doubtful whether in all hon- Grants Committee with grandiose polytechnics left many of them 
esty we can continue to recommend schemes to become miniature univer- trembling after seeing me impact of 
overseas students to come to Britain sities," he said. recent cuts on the universities of 

to study," he said. “How could Mr Mernagh, who is also chair- Salford. Bradford and Aston, 
potential customers be persuaded : 

woujd be 'an inferior product’ 7" Carlisle enrages CLEA 

■ Higher education was being deci- ° 

mated. “By the year 2000 we shall Local education authority leaders not further education building prog- 

deserve a higher education system reacted furiously to a suggestion rammes this year?" 

for a nation of shopkeepers. Can we from Education Secretary Mr Mark The conference heard how in Lar- 


for a nation of shopkeepers. Can we 
honestly maintain our academic in- 


Carlisle enrages CLEA 

Local education authority leaders not further education building prog- 

reacted furiously to a suggestion rammes this year?” 

from Education Secretory Mr Mark The conference heard how in Lar- 


from Education Secretory Mr Mark 
Carlisle that more young peope 


tegrity while persuading overseas should be encouraged to stay on at 
students to subscribe to that?" I school and colleges without more re- 
sources being made available. 


students to subscribe to that?" 
Ministers understood nothing but 

.l. ■>_] i < i „r 


yy . , - »uuu5 neeaea to 
provide the now development The 
senate, decision will alsoW to be 
dUcuaed by ; the university Court on 

also 

• The University °f London Senate 
has agreed to extend by one .year the 
term: of the tftodpaj, Mr Wish 
Stewart, up to; August 1983 S " 


rioht t g '■ ,r ,he y c °nccde a administrative aiII 'V infl for^j-!' 
than 1 par t" Umers working in more staff effectively , w £ r objection* <' . 
than oqe college to become associate ployers outweigh J 7 
^ September. grounds of cost. « nsd ^ j.. 

on 1 / i e L- ai to an offcr Itof 8 Tlie dc P 1HI,d ,s a«i* one djfi: 

vptir‘«^ UCS ! 10n rema,n * n g from lust working in tnore . to '■ 

Er Hlmei5 agreement will be should have the ng« ^ 

3°, over t0 an independent lecturer status ifj^ jJ, 

mediator to sort out. than 13 hours a wees- l \ 


that nrin I,' n'.uwn uui ii Ministers UIlQClSiUuU HUlIllllg uui Juuass wiiik maub BYounwit. 

thp P. n ° rities must be allocated then the “simplest logic" of monetarist At the end of Mr Carlisle’s speech 

vein II , one should be the de- economics. “Can we really say our to the CLEA conference they told 

vocation i ° f a “h® 1 " 601 provision of children and our children’s children him that because of high unemploy- 

uwonai preparation. will know a better world if higher ment there was no problem in per- 

boflrH iJ 5, l ? at a,thou 8 h die FEU education enters another long period suading young people to stay in 

jjjwa « in favour of expanding and 0 f contraction?" education. The problem was provid- 

n\Z? o!!f both tIle Youth Opportu- He argued there was pressing need ing for them without any extra re- lions.” . «r*h7ridin* "thrir ohVreatio 

VoSiin«°? ra ? me and the Hmversal for far-reaching changes in the sys- sources. Mr Carlisle, who spent the entire 0 ^,, s ^ dd ‘ n h g e S rdes . str u 0B i { 

w 2 10 ^ Preparation scheme - tem but complained: “Present Gov- Sir Ashley Bramall, former lead- question time fielding hostile reac- ha e he h 88 

tionai Wa for ! Tl basis of voca- ernment polices are going to do no- er ot the Inner London Education Hons to his speech, defended accusa- vlvc * 
nai preparation for all young peo- thing to stimulate change except of Authority, commented: “How are tions that the Government had no “The establishment has 

douhf °i u,ned m the initiative - it the most regressive type, as the re- we to attempt to get more people interest jn the unemployed! "Of paid off an old score and t 

tminu enough good quality cent: University Grants Committee into our colleges when they are burr, course we are aware .of < the prob- while dilution of privilege h 

in enH5* , ! Ww ca, t be made available exercise has ishown." - , • sting at the seams arid then there's lertis," he said. momentarily reversed. 

'^ r ? P «^n?/' maSSiye ex ( f atut,on of * - ^ 

Liberals and SDs in union reform discussions 

hav« k.i or 16, i8-year-olds appear to , , . 

iSe »Vif n « cl uded from the initia- by Paul Flather • strategy. 

ahp™ !- 0U8h ‘hey provide a cheaper Both bodies remain committed to 

mnr* lve ’ easier monitor and Social Democrat students have be- the Left Alliance coalition of Liber- 

vemio^ pr ?R riatel y elated to con- gun formal talks with Liberal stu- al, Communist, independents and 

nr u 5 . training. dents aimed at drawing up a com- some Labour Party students, which 

timing qualit y» college based voca- moo programme which could herald commands the largest representation 
more rH? rat,on “ hem e s would be far- reaching reforms in the structure on the NUS executive. 
tion ,^ dl!y - f pT , ovided by the educa- and work of the National Union of But Liberal students, with more 
a neSLi? d ‘bey were regarded as Students. than 1,000 members want to use the 

an? * nt - atid, valued feature of At the first meeting Social Demo- new alliance to increase support for 
savs system," the unit crat Students and the Union of their own programme to democratize 

good oS^l the , instruction of a Uberal Students agreed to produce NUS ideally by c™ s ^arnpus ballots 

: of vH? broad based foundation joint leaflets to recruit new members for all delegates sent to national con- 

avnilaku * nal Preparation widely from first-year students attending ference. , _ . 

miehi « * rom - colleges and firms freshers' fairs in the autumn. Ms Jane Merritt, chairman-eject of 

for 8 nLufe- 8 mor ® permanent base The two bodies also united to con^ the ULS, said: "We are hoping ; to 
than^Snl ^ 011 5 nd “* ture prosperity demn the “wishy washy and vague unite the two ' .ej wn- 

™ rst™ a s^Nafs? J3ES $ 

“cS? (or effective Er Kmen. 3 the hvo pertie,' Rotative, and lo foce^eve. more 

prehRntiua dev-elopmcirt of a com- noliev on key issues such as oe fence , .Lb MT TC fn nn.na enmd Of c 


cashire 1,000 young people wanted 
to stay on in education, but the 
authority was unable to find the 
money to provide for them. 

Mr Peter Hawton. chairman of 
Sheffield education committee said: 
“It’s no good telling us that more can 
stay on in schools and colleges this 
September if we are being told by 
your colleague to cut out other mil- 
lions.’’ 

Mr Carlisle, who spent the entire 

S uestion time fielding hostile reac- 
ons to his speech, defended accusa- 


Principals 
speak out 
on cuts 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Graduation ceremonies have pro- 
vided a platform for Scottish uni- 
versity principals to publicly express 
their views of (he University Grants 
Committee cuts. 

The principal of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, Dr Alwyn Williams,- said there 
was grave anxiety over the punitive 
control imposed on future student 
intake. 

Glasgow and Strathclyde stood 
apart from all other British universi- 
ties in providing a strongly regional 
service., he said, with three quarters 
of the students coming from within 
30 miles of Glasgow, and two thirds 
living at home. 

“My colleagues and I do not take 
kindly to (he idea that future recruit- 
ment of local applicants into en- 
gineering, arts or science may have 
lo be as restricted as it presently is 
for law and medicine.” said Dr Wil- 
liams. 

Tlie university could be faced wiih 
“the nonsense whereby si local school 
leaver is denied a place in Glasgow 
or Strathclyde and has to go 
elsewhere to study - at greater cost 
lo the state - in order to conform to 
economies planned in London." 

Edinburgh University's principal. 
Dr John Burnett, has claimed lhut 
the Government lacks n policy for 
science and technology as well as nn 
eduention policy. Edinburgh had 
been recommended to increase its 
numbers in physical and mathemat- 
ical sciences. 

General UGC advice was that 
biological science was to be sup- 
ported with some increase in en- 
gineering and technology numbers. 

Edinburgh would seek lo maintain 
or exceed its record of more than 
£8m. Support for research this year 
from external grants and contracts. 

Heriol- Watt’s chancellor, Lord 
Thomson of Monifieih said in a gra- 
duation address that the university’s 
graduates were trained to create 
wealth, to add to the sum total of 
national resources, not consume 
them. 

Vet the treatment of the techno- 
logical universities, particularly those 
in conurbations where two universi- 
ties pursued distinctly different roles, 
had been shameful. 

“It is the smaller, efficient and 
industry orientated universities like 
Heriot-Watt who have taken the 
brunt - and who feel penalised for 
doing what successive governments 
have asked of them," he said: 

Principal Graham Hills of Strath- 
clyde University has also criticised 
the UGC's treatment of technologi- 
cal universities. 

[n the university bulletin, he 
writes: “All but on or two of the old 
CATS have been dealt body blows, 
probably fatal blows since denied 
their income and any obvious means 
of shedding their obligations they 
will have the hardest struggle to sur- 
vive. 

“The establishment has thereby 
‘ paid off an old score and the erst- 
while dilution of privilege has been 
momentarily reversed.” 


strategy. 

Both bodies remain committed to 
the Left Alliance coalition of Liber- 


SDP students held a conference in 
Warwick last month attended by 100 
representatives to elect a national 

. r ... ■», ...... ...k.-.L 


dents aimed at drawing up a com- 
mon programme which could herald 
far-reaching reforms in the structure 
and work of the National Union of 
Students. _ _ 

At the first meeting Social Demo- 
crat Students and the Union of 
Uberal Students agreed to produce 
joint leaflets to recruit new members 
from first-year students attending 
freshers' fairs in the autumn. 

The two bodies also united to con^ 
demn the “wishy washy and vague 
agreement signed by their respective 
parent parties. They are calling for a 


ai, Communist, independents and steering committee. The party, which 
some Labour Party students, which already claims groups in 50 colleges 


prehensive scheme; 


nuclear 


economic 


commands the largest representation 
on the NUS executive. 

But Liberal students, with more 
than 1,000 members want to use the 
new alliance to increase support for 
their own programme to democratize 
NUS, ideally By cross-campus ballots 
for ail delegates sent to national con- 
ference. 

Ms Jnne Merritt, chairman-elect of 
the ULS, said: “We are hoping to 
unite the two parties behind a. com- 
mon and radical programme. We 
want the NUS to become more rep- 
resentative, and to focus even more 
bn student needs." Liberals also 
want the NUS to prune some costs. 


and universities, wants students to 
take a wider perspective of educa- 
tion. 

: They want students to focus on 
primary, secondary, and further 
education, as well as higher educa- 
tion needs, and to play a much 
greater role in community affairs. 

Mr John Munford, chairman of 
the steering committee, and presi- 
dent of London School of Economics 
student union, said: “We want to 
involve new groups of students in 
our. parly ana get right away from 
small elite bands. We also want them 
more active in their communities.” . 

SDP student societies already hold 


sabbatical posts at four universities, 
Liverpool, Brunei and Warwick, ns 
well as LSE. They nre urging their 
members to piny a full part in devis- 
ing the SDP's national education 
policy. A full conference will be held 
In the late autumn. 

The formntion of the alliance is 
being masterminded through the Stu- 
dent Campaign for Realignment, to 
which both leading Liberal and SDP 
members belong. 

(f it succeeds, as seems likely, it 
should strengthen the hand of the Left 
-Alliance at the expense of the 
National Organisation' of Labour 
Students, which is arguing for the 
NUS to increase subscriptions to ran 
a full range of campaigns on home 
and foreign issues. 
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North American news* 


’Tf-l FT C ‘Professor of the Year’ name 

gill — I from Clive Cookson papers, radio and television. am! hand, she worked n. ’ 

I WASHINGTON CASE will buy aiivcr tiring s|Kice in km al die universiii..< 

America's first “Professor of the nntionnl magazines like Vim «• and 
Year" was presented here last week. Newsweek. Tliero will also lu* some 


subscriptions 


The surest, most convenient way to get 
theTHES each week is to take out a 
subscription. We are aware, and we 
deeply regret, that in the recent past 
this subscription service has not 
worked well. It has now been completely 
overhauled, computerized and relocated 
at a new address (see below), 
in future we are confident that it will 
provide all subscribers quickly and 
regularly with their weekly copy of the 
paper, which remains essentia! reading 
for everyone in higher education. New 
subscribers are invited to begin here, by 
filling in the coupon below; former, 
frustrated subscribers we urge to begin 
again and resume their subscriptions. 

NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
The following postal zones are listed for your 
convenience. If your country is not included, please 
contact your local postal authority to ascertain your 
correct zone as specified by the British Post Office. 

United Kingdom only by surface mail. 

6 months (26 issues) £11.25. 

12 months (52 issues) £'22.50. 

British Postal Zone ‘A* including Algeria, Egypt, '■ ' 

Saudi Arabia and United Arab Emirates. 

6 months (26 issues) £22.10 
12 months (52 issues) £44.20. 

British postal Zone ‘B’ including Argentina, Bermuda, 
Brazil, Hong Kong, -India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malaysia, 

^ X S°!, Ni9 fi a l Pakistan ’ Singapore, South Africa, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Zambia, Zimbabwe. 

6 months (26 issues) £25.22 
12 months (52 issues) £50.44. 

British Postal Zone *C including Australia, China, 

Ta?waiL Zca and * Papua New G ulnea, Philippines, 

6 months (26 Issues) £27.82 
12 months (52 issues) £55.64. 

Europe including Cyprus, Gibraltar, Malta. 

6 months (26 issues) £19;50 
12 months (52 issues) £39.00. 

anc * Canada only 

$60.00 (US dollars only) per annum. 
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1 Campaign" on belinlf of the country’s 
colleges and universities. 


So the “Professor of the Year” 
competition is just one tinny in the 


from Clive Cookson puuers, radio and television, and hand, she worked is \ 

WASHINGTON CASE will Iwy advert! /mg space in low al the universities 

America's first "Professor of the nntionnl magazines like lime and Newcastle .mil did somei/a ^ 
Year” was presented here last week. Newsweek. There will also lv some site leaching. Her voice hn^[ 
Mary Clark, professor of biology at steak behind the sizzle: institutions a tew I-nghsh tones- v* 1 ^ 
San Diego State University, was are being urged to lay on special lish accetu jn the c|'n«rnn ^ 
given her award on “National Sup- seminars and academic functions to w-.int to project authority 
port Higher Education Day” - the back up the “ America's energy is Hie judges singled nuf n ^ 
start of the year-long “Mmdpower mindpower” theme. lor two specific nchipv Ur ^ 

Campaign” on' belinlf of the country's So the “Professor of the Year" addition to her general 

1 colleges and universities. competition is just one finny in the as a teacher anti 

All of those public relations gam- storm of activity which Dr Fisher lias wrote an cu'cMeut ^ 

bits flow from the Council for aroused during his three yeais us lein[>nr,u \ Whif>v, which h \ &.]• 
Advancement and support of Educa- CASE president. (He left the pres- important influence on mla 1 
tion, a rapidly expanding organizu- idency of Towsun Stale University, ale biology teacliine nv* 
tion that makes friends and money Maryland, to succeed Alice Heemait. tkvadc; and she doveE * I s 
for academe. With a membership of who ran case for the first four years praised interdiscinlinnVT 4 184 
1,750 colleges and universities (plus after it was formed iu iy74 out of ( iuij, ■lines for the S, 

500 independent secondary schools) the American Alumni Council nml brings in IS other hIS ’ T 

CASE has grown into the largest the American College Public Kel;i- (unn d.lterenl iicodemicdiSS 0 - 

higher education association m lions Association; while she cncen- to discuss ethical dilnmm,. T^f 

Washington; it is now set to expand trated on consolidating the new nrga- cm society. mmas faffin' 

overseas, into regions such as nization and healing the wounds Dr t lark has tlim.ahi - a . - 

Europe where academic fund-raising opened up by the merger, Dr Fisher |..| about (he future and 

SttTiSL." century beh,nd the 


tion that makes friends and money Maryland, to succeed Alice Heemaii. 
for academe. With a membership of who ran case for the first four years 
1.750 colleges and universities (plus after it was formed iu ]y74 out of 

snn indf»n#»nripnt umnrlam cuhnnlcl fit. A mnvinnn A I 


500 independent secondary schools) the American Alumni Council nml 
CASE has grown into the largest the American College Public Kcla- 
higher education association in lions Association; while she conccn- 
Washington; it is now set to expand truted on consolidating the new nrga- 
overseas, into regions such as nization and healing the wounds 
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The award is (he (irst lo rccnuni/.c 
CASE carries out its mission in all-round excellence in a faculty 
two ways. Firstly, it helps member member. Colleges and universities 
institutions improve their own per- were invited to nominate one profes- 
fonnance m such fields as alumni sor each for the competition, based 
relations, public information, pub- on the assessments of colleagues and 
lications,- lobbying (referred to as present and former students. A 
Government relations; 1 by its practi- panel chaired by Ernest Boyer, pres- 
tioners), and fund-raising (for which idenl of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the term “development’' is often pre- the advancement of teaching, judged 

racn 5s_!!L P“ 


rriruiiit ins science and technolwa! 
niiike to it. 1 .list week she »■ 
lecture, cmitlcd “Looking for y£l 
in Science" at the Smithsonian 0T 
lute in Washington, in whidiT 
analyzed the prospects for mart 
m the light of certain biological ' 
- such as “ovcrspedalizM sw? 
become extinct when drcumiE: 
change". Dr Clark argued k 

7 case' ZL 

JamSr, S. spo^"' Ss'. 10 " the ' r ™ old sl ‘“ J ZIZ % 

gJ? h “P £ « nfere «« one of The winner. Mary Clark, “main- tioj and ml dm J5t^' 
L ?E n T W S ere m th t fains, more than any single person 1 has always a han^M 

S the d veil b d ’ 6Very WCek t kn T’ ,he pmpe i r ba !f nce “ ,weL ‘ n Iwft outside North Amelia ft 
jSSiu, . . teaching research and service, the Dr Fisher is preparing for i o 

S 15 ? run L Pl! b ' ,dea ! s of our professions”, said Uni- curled effort to increase the ism 
lie relations campaigns for higher yersity of Michigan biologist Byron lion a I membership 

aS - 8 who '®- The ™ nd “ Doneen, who studied with her at San CASE has already begun mh: 
power Campaign - theme: “Amer- Diego State University. Another meetings j n Latin^ Amerin d 
mL S t e a nei i?; iS rn,ndpo T we -~ 'sthe warm recommendation came across acarfng loDr Scr 
SifS 5 y^- T ? s symbol is the Atlantic from Brian Fullett. iot of foteresl from S 
CASEY Kilowatt a giant lightbulb chairman of the zoology department there Its main Eurooean itw' 
in the shape of a human head, whose at the University of Bristol, who wihkick of Tn Ihc aulK- 
electric fifamen. ts coded inside like described "herloCc of teaching, her SsK JlTl?: 
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Yale president gives history lesson 

By Freda M. Hechinger he called aid to students n "basic Moreover, he went on, 

"When people don’t know their his- ni i ln P e opJc and the future, presidents today are different^ 

tory, they Lake terrible mistakes*’ the count nnd ,nornl l,c,,llh » f “munugers wlioUcalinquanfe 
said A. Bartlett Glamatti, president of * « .• i input, output nnd analysis dN ^ 

Yale University. The history he was sakin ! “ rvi ™ s,| cli. rover- “| never used to use ilic 

talking about was that of tile aovern- JmLili ^*7' Mr fjliinin,n ]l ° «iys wistfully, 

ment’s role in supporting highereduca- hioher pdurHtini, ,m « S *”! , WB S* lo por 1 l ,usl three years, 
tion. The mistakes he warned against tiJmendous^oni tirm rh” 1 ! *! be 11 »*hii* lv?en clinging tote«^Jg 
werethe threatened cutbacks in Feder- nhiIo«ulnhLni " ni «° ■? 11 P ,an “ *<» coiitlntie icodlingijjj. 

al aid to students. He called such n chano^ " u LoV.m i2 er0 3 £ n 1 ‘ 1 ” lllu ' teaching a genuine sense of 

policy "a great danger" to America’s Wns&mrmn V fhi. d ,!?P n s, 8? n * f r } ,,n tion," he says, “You don't hi«4f 
future. B toftmencas Washington that “the notion that the presidency.” Nmv, Ik *5 

He vowed that, whatever may hap- qucSon S fundainentnl ,s n ‘ ,w in leilges rcliKluirily that ninningjjg 
pen in Washington, “Yale will not give 1 Asked wh« , , university is no longer coinpag 

up the principle of admission to college today nrdv y m! ™ P rwhloi,ls ll« Wen of the teachor-P*^ 
without regard to financial status.” He National Issues in the ’Tri 011 fuuml ll,s ‘ ^ clir ,l,nt 1 wa5 ^^ 

sold that recent action in Congress had STc E p ft of Il ?T c,u ^-" he miniits. - 

not allayed his apprehensions^A needs ^antCnfomhbS? uSi Jll ii* Bl Hnnlly, the Inevitable gg 

test is fine, he commented, “but the ^rie? Prinr^n’ 0 v» l ! rrny Whnr is it like to follow Mg 

ceilings for loans are too low. The Hrewster, one of the last of 

message still is that education isn’t of Y® 0r thot relished the role ofeflrfjgi 
great Snportance.” . ti dtad nn,ionnl spokesman, 

^e. these observa- Le aovwnld admirntion nnd ungcr In 


ceilings for loans are too ’low. The Note Brewster, one of the last of J* 
message still is that educafion isn’t of ?Slrt KKi^f5S2SS. I {5ni l * h 0r thot relished the role of coniJJ 
great unportance.” . ■ S ,hT f .L Wster ' Mr Q!nma t- nntionnl spokesman, thus « 

. ^ Owmatli made these observa- are ^oveLfd 5 Shori^ “ nl ^ rtiti - e ? ■dmirntlon mid unger in 
tions at the end of his third year lit the t™ 8 h m r Sb0r , tor Ptesidemml measure a 

helm of Yale, in an interview on.the oS reffoL ne^li MU " l sec myself In a 
state of education, the role of univer- shi^d back to tCSSS H b ha ? conli ^ous/ Mr GiamrtB *, 
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Overseas news- 


Phantom campus recruits staff 

from Uli Schmetzer «— 


five yenrs. 

. The guarantees reflected the grow- 


growing rapidly but not the buildings 
nor iheir foundations. More puz- 


ROME inp ? row - nor m cir lountlntions. More puz- 

over X ? academic staff zling. there is even talk that some 

lucation earnout." SSSf cou ^ will begin this autumn in 


After months of lobbying education campus" which was planned" ^u! 
authonttes have managed to find a alleviate chronic congestion at Rome 
skeleton staff for Rome s elusive University where a student noniila 

E? S CFS,ty at ergflta in the L i0f ; * 60 ’ 000 occu P ies » campus 
Alhan h,Us - , , built for 30,000 five decades ago 

When applications closed this The Tor Vergata Farce (one of 13 
month 51 professors tentatively planned and uncompleted new cant- 
agreed to work on the new campus, puses) began in ihe early 1970s when 


agreed to work on the new campus, puses) began in the early 1970s when 

mio°£ Z f d , n^- tbe ,n guilders erected cardboard skyscrap- 

1968 but still in need of buildings, ers to raise the price of the land. It 
However the professors refused to cost the government £7m and count- 
submit -their applications until the less court cases to wrest the 


i — ai ■ ■ V — : : ‘■vui i (.nan iu wrest me 

education ministry guaranteed that vineyards around Tor Vergata from 
ihey would all be able to continue in the speculators, 
their present jobs without prejudice Before building ever started a rec- 
until building at Tor Vergata was tor and an administrative staff were 


..j . , , p r, . “““ uMiiiiiiuii.Hivc MJii were 

completed and that their applications appointed. Their confident target for 
would be considered null and void if the campus opening was 1980. Today 
Tor Vergata did not function within the academic staff at Tor Vergata is 

Mystery of the missing 
250,000 students 

from James Hutchinson places increased by only 250,000. A 

BONN fifth of the total exDenditure was 


BONN 


According to official statistics. West 
Germany has more than a million 
students occupying 750,000 university 
places. The Uinaer are warning that 
the already serious overcrowding will 
get steadily worse. By 1989 it is 
expected the student population will 
be around 1.3 million, far outstrip- 
ping the projected increase in the 
number of places. 

The Federal government is com- 
plaining that far too small a share of 
the large sum of money spent on 
university education in the last de- 
cade has been devoted to creating 
more places, although the govern- 
ment admits it is partly to blame for 
this development. Between 1970-80 
the federal government and the LSn- 
26.5 billion (about 

•ii ■■ l0n ) ,n A*® universities. The 
still higher staff costs, the responsi- 
bility of the Lender, are not included 
m this sum. 

Yet during this time the number of 


fifth of the total expenditure was 
earmarked for new places. A similar 
amount was spent on improving in- 
frastructure, for instance on libraries, 
computer centres and dining halls. 

However there are well-founded 
doubts whether Germany has as 
many studnets as are listed in the 
statistics. Some merely get them- 
selves enrolled - and leave it at that. 
A good many have their names on 
the roll of several universities at the 
same time. Some are still listed 
although they have abandoned their 
studies. 

The University Information Ser- 
vice, based in Hanover, found out 
that more than 18 per cent of gradu- 
ates in 1979 delayed having their 
names removed from the register of 
students. A much larger proportion 
of those who had dropped out was 
still registered - because many 
wanted to be able to drop in again. It 
seems possible that the country's 
“genuine" student population is not 
much more than 730,000. 


New deal for part-timers 

from Guy Neave and though the previous regime did 

r . PARIS much to improve the conditions of 

uianges in the conditions of service academics with permanent appoint- 
ror jurnor and part-time teaching ments, little was done for the re- 
siaii in France's universities are to mainder. 

m given a nigh priority in the new In order to give the working group 
government s list of reforms. breathing space the minister has 

nH, Rrst v tep - t * le minister of issued instructions that the contracts 
eaucanon, M. Alain Savary due for renewal are to be continued 
h-r' nn 1 ^. 1 , t,ie ,aw of Septcm- automatically for another two years 
Thu i I s - s ° on t0 be abolished, at least. 

. £■ hl Bmy unpopular among Despite this, there are signs that 
mmof s , » , ov emlght doubled the pressure for change is building up. 
inima r , c ass c °ntact hours and Calls have recently gone out from 
' "IS 1 ! more stringent conditions certain sectors of the university 
tenure. Untenured and world that the rectors - government 
o nr, I'd ! eac hers were given a- civil servants with oversight for 
spnrnu i/ to fmfeh l heir re- education in each of the 27 academic 
fhAT, u j at tbe ent * °f five years, regions into which France is divided 
n< ? 1 P re5en ted a major re- - be replaced. 

«arcn work, assistants and other This call for a purge is particularly 
ihrf* lmers cou ^ nt>l ex P ect t0 have marked in those cases where the 
lu *'* contracts renewed. »*•»««■ hoc ham enmewhat nver- 


rector has been somewhat over- 


«I i . , WUWYYwU. IU3 UWI ^luivniiu. "'V. 

reirf r of '“Proving the lot of the zealous in his support of the previous 
M«,K • r the junior member of regime and in the carrying out of its 
shirfu Bra 10 be investigated by a policies. Already in the area of Aix 
irrllPPP. ret up by the new minis- Marseiil, the call has gone out for 
Wi-l ^ ^ ue to report' back by the rector's head. And at Limoges, 
Pjember. in the centre of the country, the 

p r I~te msny European universities, Syndicat General de 1’Eocation 
ablv « hfls tB nded to rely consider- Nationale is busily preparing the 
y on untenured part-time staff tumbrils for theirs. 


rented temporary accommodation. 

When the education ministry three 
months ago asked for "volunteers'' 
to join the Tor Vegatn staff not 
surprisingly it received no applica- 
tions. Then the ministry negotiated 
the concessions. 

But the new campus received an 
unexpected boost this month when 
planners grandly announced that a 
modem medical faculty along the 
lines of the famous MucMaster cen- 
tre in Canada would be added to Tor 
Vergata. They said the architects ol 
the Canadian project had alreadv 
been approached. In no time it 
senior professors of medicine hur- 
riedly applied for transfer to Toi 
Vergata - once it is built, of course. 

Conference 
overshadowed 
by extremism 

from Craig Charney 

JOHANNESBURG 

Conservative students easily main- 
tained their sway at the annual con- 
gress of the Afrikaans Student Bond 
(ASB), the major organization repre- 
senting Afrikaans university students 
in South Africa. 

But despite the departure of the 
most liberal elements in the orga- 
nisation at last year's congress to 
form the breakaway group Polstu, 
some of the polarization convulsing 
other Afrikaans institutions also wel- 
led up at the four-day conference. 

In the main, the 350 delegates who 
gathered at Johannesburg's Rand 
Afrikaans University slaked out posi- 
tions close to the dominant mildly 
reformist wing of the ruling Afrikan- 
er National Party. While this marked 
a change from the organization’s far 
right leanings of a decade ago. It 
remains vastly more conservative 
than Polstu, which held its congress 
the week before. 

Tn pointed contrast to Polstu’s 
attack on the “homelands" policy, 
which strips blacks of their South 
African citizenship in return for poli- 
tical rights in barren native reserves, 
the ASB called for the more rapid 
execution of the policy. 

The congress also endorsed gov- 
ernment plans to make an offence of 
flag burning (a feature of recent anti- 
apartheid student protests) though it 
said the proposed penalties were too 
harsh. 

Some of its members even ap- 
plauded when Chief Gatsna 
Buthelezi of Kwalzulu attached the 
recently “banned” radical student 
leader Mr Sammy Adelman as a 
“pipsqueak". 

The congress nevertheless had 
some unusual aspects. Ail the dele- 
gates were taken on a tour of the 
black township of Soweto. They also 
heard a succession of speeches by 
academics and delegates calling for 
more vigorous action on reform. 

Though ASB president Mr Nelus 
Niemandt insisted Polstu "still can 
exercise no influence. on the main- 
stream of thinking among Afrikaans 
'youth,” the seriousness with which 
the Afrikaans establishment regards 
it was reflected in harsh attacks 
against the group In his speech and 
those of two cabinet ministers. 



Polish students Auks Krnjewska and Gt zegorz Malklewicz in London 
this week. 

Student delegates build 
ion British friendships 


Polish students have made consider- 
able gains in terms of representation 
over the past year but are reserving 
judgment on how genuine is (he gov- 
ernment's intention to implement 
pledges after n month-long sit-in last 
winter. 


ine new union, me independent 
Students’ Association ( N ZS ) , won 
recognition as part of the Lodz 
Accords, which also gave the stu- 
dents up to 30 per cent representa- 
tion on the governing bodies of uni- 
versities and colleges. Now two 
NZDS delegates. Anka Krajewska 
and Grzegorz Malkicwicz, are in Bri- 
tain as part of an effort to establish 
friendly relations with other unions 
and win political support both for 
the union and for the student body 
at large. 

Miss Krajewska, in particular, 
stressed that it was pointless, in the 
present economic situation, for well- 
wishers to send money to Poland, 
since there was nothing which could 
be bought. Aid should be sent in 
kind. 

However books, in particular, 

E ose a serious problem, not merely 
ecause of censorship. 

In anticipation of a promised Bill, 
now grinding its way through the 
Sejm (Parliament), which should re- 
duce censorship to the minimum 
necessary for state and industrial 
security, several universities have 
already made available to the stu- 


another modern language. Students 
are reported to be flocking lo take 
advantage of this option, if only for 
the fact that they have already had 
several years of compulsory Russian 
at school, and a course in French, 
English or German would give them 
access to Western political literature. 


The new union, the Independent access to Western political literature. 


Other pledges still remain to be 
implemented in the new academic 
year. Changes have been promised, 
in particular, in the courses in Marx- 
ism hitherto compulsory for all. 
(These, incidentally, would have the 
support of the lecturers detailed to 
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lore than n« , . provincial government. They argue 

illrireri? :■ . India’s vice chan- that since 1976, education has been a 

)me 10 Hew Delhi, have “cocurrent" subject with the federal 

)nd,.Mi» , J n tevour 0 f “codes of government authorised to pass laws 
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t to pass a law authorizing deal directly with it, the states would 


Jiem to act in crises without first 
having to seek the approval of the 
provincial government. They argue 
that since 1976, education has been a 
“cocurrent" subject with the federal 
government authorised to pass laws 


of conduct 

raise a hue and cry. 

The vice chancellors 


freed to 


lengthen the academic year from 180 
days to “at least” 210 days. This is 
intended to keep students busy so to 
leave them less time for politics and 


to use facilities more. 

The vice chancellors were con- 
cerned about the poor recruitment of 
university lecturers from among Un- 
touchable and tribal groups (they 
now form only 1.3 per cent of all 
lecturers). They decided to interview 
candidates from these groups first 
when filling vacancies. 


University of Cracow was among the 
first to do so.) 

But under present conditions, with 
Poland’s foreign currency debts reck- 
oned in soaring billions, there is 
simply no hard currency available to 
purchase texts from Western coun- 
tries, however innocuous their con- 
tent. In modem language depart- 
ments, in particular, one book be- 
tween 20 or even one book between 
100 students is, said Miss Kradjews- 
ka, virtually the rule. 

One of the main aims, of the visit 
to Britain, is to explore the possibili- 
ties of students and new graduates 
sending to Poland text-books which 
they no longer needed - especially 
English philology, sociology and phi- 
losophy - as well as, if possible, the , 
establishment of. a fund to purchase 
new texts. Some similar scheme foT 
learned journals would also, the dele- 
gates, said, .be mast useful, since 
academic libraries had now been 
obliged to cut their foreign subscrip- 
tion list to virtually nothing. 

The lack of language textbooks is 
likely to become even more acute in 
the coming academic year, since one 
of the pledges made at Lodz which 
the authorities have been prepared 
to implement is the dropping of com- 
pulsory Russian in all higher educa- 
tion courses, and its replacement by 


give the courses, since both sides 
nave long regarded the lectures as a 
meaningless ritual, which the major- 
ity of students use to catch up on 
their sleep or private reading.) 

Another issue still to be negotiated 
is that of military training for stud- 
nets. The NZS stresses that it is not 
against the whole concept of training 
- simply that it should be rational- 
ised, so as to be less time-wasting 
and less of an interruption to their 
studies. One of the main criticisms 
which the NZS has of the Lodz 
Accords was that on these, as on so 
many points, the terms as signed are 
ambiguous, and contain several 
loopholes for the Ministry of Higher 
Education to renege on the spirit, if 
not the letter, of what it signed - 
particularly since the minister who 
signed at Lodz, Janusz Gorski, lost 
his post in the latest government 
reshuffle. 

With the NZS facing the possibil- 
ity of further stiff negotiations next 
term, both delegates clearly regret- 
ted that they could not have a full 
programme of meetings with British 
stuaents. In West Germany they dis- 
cussed with various student groups 
the problems facing the NZS, and a 
special support committee was set 
up. How far the NUS would be 
prepared to go along these lines re- 
mains unclear. At present it is 
attempting to hold a neutral posi- 
tion, supporting both the NZS and 


the old Party-linked (and now great- 
ly depleted) Association of Polish 
Socialist Students (ZSPS). However, 
Mr Malkiewicz expressed his inten- 
tion of trying to return to Britain in 
the course of the next academic year 
to organize greater cooperation with 
the NUS. 

Students in other countries of the 
socialist bloc are finding the going 
much tougher. A few days ago, the 
Warsaw headquarters of the NZS 
announced that a Czech student. 
Miss Lenka Cyrckova, who had been 
in Poland during the struggle of the 
NZS for legal status and who had, us 
a result been expelled from Poland 
lost Februaiy (just before the NZS 
won its case), is now in a Czech jail, 
apparently in connexion with her 
activities in Poland. > 
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' London University has been 
dubbed by its critics the 
British Leyland of the high- 
er education system. Vet its 
defenders argue that the 
great size of the institution 
is a strength rather than a 
weakness. This week the 
court meets to decide how It 
must distribute the burden 
of spending cuts through its 
many limbs, a task not un- 
like that recently faced by 
the UGC. PETER DAVID 
describes the background of 
events against which the de- 
cision must be reached. 



If you are Interested in the university 
cuts, try this simple, experiment. All 
you need are pencil ana paper, and a 
copy of (he table setting out the 
; allocation of university grants for 
1981-82. 

Look at the amount for London: it 
is more than £ 180m. Then run 
through the list of universities 
alphabetically and see how many you 
could add together and run for the 
same money. Your list would include 
• Sa “L Birmingham, Bradford, 
Bristol, Brunei, Cambridge, City 
Durham East Anglia. Essex. Exeter 
and Hull. 

Count the figures another way and 
you will find that the University of 
London consumes one pound of 
CTery five dispensed through the UGC. 
Jts annual grant exceeds [nose tor nil 
, the universities in Wales and Scot- 
land put together. : 

Its she has won London the dispdr- 

aa.of 



as a strength not. a weakness. If it 
casts’ as much as a dozen universities 
that is because it Is a dozen universi- 
ties, grouped together in a sprawling 
federalion containing insitut fens ' like 
SSKI-W and the London 

School of Economics which are 
among the most distinguished in the 
county. 

Ana yet the past two years have 
not been happy ones for London. Its 
image has been tarnished by h series 
of controversies: over the election of 
a new chancellor over the Flowers 
medical reforms; over the comm it tec 
iinder Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, 
aiid dver the choice of a successor to 


Lord Annan, the university's mercu- 
rial vice-chancellor. 

Some have seen in this catalogue 
of _ woes a deep-seated flaw In the 
university's structure or government. 
But most of London's difficulties 
have been forced upon it by develop- 
ments outside its control - develop- 
ments which are beginning to fall as 
heavy blows on other universities 
too. 

By far the most damaging to Lon- 
don has been the ending of the Gov- 
ernment subsidy paid to universities 
for their overseas students. With 
more than 18 per cent of its students 
from abroad, well above the national 
average of 11 per cent, London was 
spec ally vulnerable, and the intro- 
W" folLcosr fees ha* caused a 
sharp decline in enrollments.- 

The fall in overseas numbers and 
the general reductlpn ■ in university 
pant have hit other universities. But 
Londpn has also to eppe with a third 

f problem - the rising cost 

of medical education and the drift of 
health service resources out of the 


capital.. 

_Ten years ago Sir Douglas Logan, 
the formidable principal who -eh- 
gineered the vast expansion of the 
university .In the Robbins era, 
boosted that London had the biggest 
medical faculty in the English speak- 
mg world. With 34 separate medical 
and dental institutions producing 
aroupd half, the nation's ■ doctors n 
still dwarfs other universities. • 

In recent years, however, the very 
size and eminence of the . medical 
faculty have made it into one of the 
university's major problems. Finan- 
cially, the expensive medical schools 


have imposed a growing burden on 
the university's strained resources. 
And educationally, their prestige has 
enabled them to act as a powerful and 
often conservative cartel, which suc- 
cessfully resisted the Todd reforms 
more than 10 years ago and helped 
to obstruct the recent Flowers re- 
port. 

It is against this sombre back- 
ground that the two dozen members 
of the university court met at Senate 
House this^ week to make the most 
politically fraught decision ever en- 
trusted to it. The court’s formal job 
is to divide the university’s £180ra. 
grant among (he individual schools 
and colleges. .But it is also a miniri- 

bute the cuts tin the bails of equal 
m«ery or as part of some boldlv 
selective and therefore Controversial 
grand design? 

■ The court will be making its deci- 
sions under enormous and contradic- 
tory pressures. A fortnight aeo it 
was lobbied for the first.time ever by 
the London representatives of the 
■Association of University Teachers 
not ‘9 tapiemeiit ray 
•S*? ‘.fb™?* ‘. n ,hs Mance of 

l L 5 ° f ?“ univer- 

sny. If it . does adopt ^ ■ selecfivp 

SJSK^ 'lhe. AUT has warned, ft 
rould be taken to law' for exceedina 
its responsibilities; ! . ' peed,ng 

But tlie court will receive a very 
d ‘ ffere nt message fro m the S 
chancellor, Lord Annan. A cojifiden- 
gj. report produced for this S* 
meeting says dearly that the Sni 

ih^ can, l? t the grant Sn 

the saihe principle as it! did Tri 19g£ 


81 or use a pro rata allocation. "The 

rti narttfnrl.-. * 1 . _ . i . 
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magnitude of the cuts, the sulwlnn- 
tla! reduction in student numbers 
and the nature of the UGC's ndvlce 
seem to me to make it Impossible to 
follow this course," it soys. 

The choices facing London arc not 
altogether different in kind from 
(nose facing universities uround Hie 
fcountry as the UGC's spending plans 

j i P e *‘ tbree y° ars nr e decoded 
wid then implications assessed. But 
the difference in scale is enormous. 

Because London Is a gigantic fed- 
eration of colleges which vary widely 

In ■* , ara , c ! cr ’ rationalization 
in tne capital could mean the merger 
or disappearance not of single de- 
, PS5SS2. bu l, conceivably 6f whole 

mt U S ^i, eq ^ ale ?V ,n sizc or 8tn - 

tus to small universities. 

IneritaWy, therefore, the darken- 
uig financial outlook has created 

Within the diversity 
particularly between the schools so 
large and prestigious that their fii 
tore* will secure and .he 

smaller colleges which lack the 
numerical strength or political influ- 
ence they need to be absolutely cer- 
tain of survival. ■ y cer 

At the heart of the university are 

hSn« each with JSerS 

hev s *)} denls < which know that 

• ,argc scale threa t- 

as ■ rBI? . Co,,eg ?» often described 
f*-., _ tain 5 version of the Mas- 

th? USets Insti tute of Technology is 

coUeS^n^ V"‘ike ollrer 

to increase its student numK u 


• University College la 
with neiirly ft, (JOB slurionts ® a ™! . 
mulli-lnciilty college eovenflj 
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UGC for direct funding if its in- 
terests were not properly protected 
by the court. And Sir Neil Cameron, 
new principal of King's and former 
defence chief, has already demons- 
trated by his vigorous defence of 
King’s preclinical medicine that he 
will fight his corner against radical 
mergers. 

Ranged in some ways against the 
big four is a group of smaller mutifa- 
culty schools with between 1,000 
and 2,000 students apiece. The prin- 
cipal ones are Bedford, Westfield, 


_.teisea, Royal Holloway, and Queen 
Elizabeth. Equivalent to the big four 
in size but not quite in status is 
Queen Mary College in the East 
End. 

To complete the broad picture 
there are the medical schools and the 
ij tiny specialist institutes which 
come directly under the control of 


« thA w J h e mcude such P !accs 
?n.« y ar . bur g and Couriaulds insti- 
tutes, the Institute of Historical Re- 

Paris h nnd ,hC Brilish Institute in 

Until this year it would have 
seemed melodramatic to divide Lon- 
don University into contending 
camps. But many illusions about the 
unity of the university were shattered 
last month when Sir Peter Swinner- 
ton-Dyer. vice-chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, published his second discus- 
sion document on the future of Lon- 
don s non-medical schools. 

Sir Peter was invited to review the 
non-medicn! schools by Lord Annan 
a year and a half ago. A committee 
on academic organization consisting 
of respected academics from the uni- 
versity but no heads of school was 
set up to examine the financial fu- 
ture of the university and suggest 
how its academic contribution could 
be secured during a period of rapid 
contraction. 

Its final report is not expected 
until the autumn at the earliest, but 


the committee on academic organiza- 
tion has already caused almost as 
much turmoil among the non- 
mcdical colleges as Flowers did a 
year earlier in the medical schools. 

Sir Peter's first report, published 
last January, described itself as nn 
attempt to assess the size and nature 
of the problems facing the university. 
U made grim reading. The commit- 
tee estimated that the university 
would have its real income cut by 
between 15 nnd 20 per cent by the 
end of the decade, a cut that could 
not possibly be made up merely by 
eliminating waste and superfuities. 

"There is nothing absurd about a 
university 10 per cent smaller and 15 
per cent cheaper than London now 
is,” the report argued. "The problem 
is how to get to such a state from 
London as it now is, in the way that 
is most acceptable to the University 
and to those who work in it. 

“Such a transition is bound to be 
difficult and painful, and the uni- 
versity has a strong case for extra 
money to ease the transition - even 


if that extra money will have to be 
found at the expense of other univer- 
sities. Bui the university will not get 
extra money merely to enable it to 
postpone making hard decisions." 

The main reason for the drop in 
income, according to the cum milieu, 
wns the overseas students 1 fee policy. 
Using "rhetoric rather than the arith- 
metic" the committee guessed that if 
London charged overseas fees at the 
existing level in renl terms, and if the 
number of overseas students halved, 
the non-niedicnl part of the universi- 
ty faced a 9.8 per cent drop in total 
student numbers and a 15 per cent 
drop in total income. Even if the 
same number of overseas students 
came forward at the new rate or 
fees, the university would face a 111.5 
per cent loss of income because of 
the removal of the UGC subsidy. 

The report also pointed to other 
more distant threats to the universi- 
ty. There was the prospect (later 
turned into a reality) of more cuts in 
the Treasury grant to the UGC. And 
in 1982-83 the number of 18-year- 


Between the lines of the Flowers report 


An epic demonstration of London University's 
internal rivalries and its cumbersome administrative 
machinery was the fate of the Flowers report on 
medical education. Lord Flowers reported 18 
months ago, but most of the time since then has been 
taken up. by intensive politicking as the medical 
schools under threat have struggled to survive. 
Major changes in the structure of the schools are 


argue that the report's recommendations were not 
much more radical than those proposed more than 
10 years earlier in the Todd report. 

The Todd proposals emerged from palmier days 
and would have been expensive to implement. They 
envisaged reorganizing the 30-odd medical institu- 
tions into seven major schools, most of which would 


now being planned, but they bear little relation to 
iriginal P 

ipli 

The financial crisis in London medicine had been 


the original Flowers proposals and more than two 
years will have passed by the time they begin to be 
implemented. 


mounting throughout the latter part of the 1970s. 
Medical schools were falling into deficit, posts were 
frozen and some clinical departments consisted of a 
single member of academic staff. The deans of 
medical schools became so concerned that they 
asked Lord Annan, the vice chancellor, to set up 
a working party to examine the problem, 
r °‘ chatri ng the inquiry was entrusted to 

in, ,ri° WC c S / ecfQr of College, and he 

reported in February - ■ ■ ■ - - 



arts, medjcinu, science, 
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Sdvnr«r^H lthC? u gh the exsct P attern of changes he 
mS e c ,K Wl1 T be implemented, London's 
Th^n C ^ 0lS Wl ! " ever * tb e same again. 
medIr» 1 e ffi argU f d S u,t , llie university's 34 separate 
] arKe ne ^f.w sc hools should be merged into six 
lL„ F S . C L. hools w,th new names. 
mnrTIk ■ j .? recommendations implied little 
m l ? ,m ?. tradve reorganization, but others 
Eli- 11 ‘he elimination or truncation of Famous 
r^ n ^ wb* c h were proud of their traditions and 
™ d to mamtain their independence. 
u'<wh " eslm| nster Medical School, for example, 
and tbc preclinical departments at 
he l S f°J le 8 e ai J d ‘be Royal Free Hospital would 
Srhnll? 56 ^ out. King’s College Hospital Medical 
MeiS d be merged with Guy’s Hospital 
HosilffJi l n e ^oynl Free and Middlesex 

mpropr Sc booIs would be forced into a 

SfL W y n, ye«by College. The British Post- 

■ H ate Medical Federation would be disbanded 

new adiSi s mber instllutes swail owed up by the 

nr^]lu tiorl of Powers’ breath takingly radical 
greeted with outrage and incredulity, 
cam£H f 1 y by ‘be threatened institutions. But the 
was .convinced that the problems con- 
In ■ inJI? tbe Un,v ersity demanded a bold answer. 

‘b«e problems had their cause in 
GsntroP mentS over which the university had no 

■ cenTrn^ these was the falling population of 

tiumlwr t n nnd the resulting decline in the 
hosnifaL PL ac j“C beds provided in the capital's 
reoort ~ I!! e London Health Planning Consortium 
report , a ‘ ‘be same time as the Rowers 
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proposaU ,be case ^ or their draconian 
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Lord Flowers: radical solutions 


embrace both postgraduate and undergraduate 
teaching and be linked to one of the university's 
multi-faculty schools. The Flowers committee felt 
that its own report, not much more radical but 
produced in the eye of the financial storm, made out 
an overwhelming case for change. 

The report concluded: “The University of London 
now has a painful choice; either to accept the 
recommendations we have made, or something 
approximating to them, with all their attendant 
problems of implementation, or to let economic and 
demographic forces take their inexorable and 
indiscriminate toll”. 

Not all the medical schools saw things quite that 
way, however. Within days of the report being 
published indignant letters from distinguished 
academics were erupting in the national news- 
papers. A professor of experimental chemical 
pathology told The Times that the proposals were 
‘‘dangerous and irreversible". Even Sir Leo 
Pliatzky took time off from his quango pruning 
duties to detend the Westminster. 

Most critics accepted the case for some reform of 
medical education in London but questioned 
whether the Flowers strategy was the right one. The 
committee was accused of believing too much in the 
virtues of size and too little in the importance of 
keeping preclinical courses within multifaculty 
schools. Many correspondents criticized the absence 
of detailed costings in the report and others 
excoriated the committee for falling to visit some of 
the institutions whose closure it haa recommended. 

By and large, though, the opposition was based on 
vigorous defence of their own interests by those 
schools marked down for closure or merger. The 
academic staff at King’s, for example, swiftly 
brought out a report snowing their unit costs at 
£1 ,7o7 to be considerably lower than those of £3 ,000 
or more at the schools to which their preclinical 
course would move. The Lancet reported in May 
that the Westminster, marked down for closure, 
achieved the best examination results. 

Official! v, of course, the Flowers report had no 
more status than a set of recommendations offered 
to the vice chancellor. Jt had yet to start Its odyssey 
through the university’s formal machinery- the joint 
medical advisory committee, the academic and 
collegiate councils, the joint planning committee 


and the senate and court. 

Nevertheless, the joint planning committee fJPC) 
was so concerned about the hositiTity engendered by 
the report that it pointed out in a report of its own 
that Flowers was merely "the first stage" in focussing 
the university's attention upon the issues. "Many of 
the hard things said about its findings were unjusti- 
fied if only because whatever form the report had 
taken protests would have risen to the skies.' 1 . 

In calling Flowers a “first stage" the JPC was 
uncannily prophetic. Its puttern of recommenda- 
tions was shaken up in the university's commit- 
tees like coloured glass in a kaleidoscope, to 
emerge a year and a half later scarcely recogniz- 
able and not much nearer implementation. 

The first problem was disagreement between the 
joint medical advisory committee and the JPC: 
JMAC wanted the King's preclinical course to dose 
and the JPC wanted it to remain open. Bui the real 
excitement came in October 1980 when the senate, 
spearheaded by Dr Bryan Thwaites, rehelled 
against Lord Annan and the JPC to throw out the 
intricate compromise which the JPC had worked out 
behind the scenes. 

Members of the senate refused to accept the JPC 
recommendations that Westminster should merge 
with Charing Cross and that the King's College 
course should close. Instead they voted to encou rage 
voluntary mergers between schools and to recon- 
sider the question of preclinical courses. 

A week later the court met again and refused 
either to endorse or oppose the senate's recom- 
mendation that no medical schools should be forced 
into mergers. Lord Annan said n working party had 
been set up to consider the costs of preclinical 
courses because the senate was dissatisfied with the 
work that had been done on costs by Flowers and the 
JPC. 

The working party on costs reported in February 
and gave (he tnreatened courses a welcome shot in 
the arm: bigger savings could be made by stretching 
' staff ratios than by closing a complete medical 
school, it concluded. 

A month later, however, the JMAC produced yet 
another scheme of reoreanizaiton, entailing both 
closures and mergers and saving £5m. This lime the 
preclinical school of the London Hospital would 
close and its students would be transferred to a joint 
school with St Bartholomew's at Charterhouse 
Square. St Mary’s, the Middlesex and University 
College Hospital would form a new school. West- 
minster would merge with Charing Cross. All 12 
undergraduate schools would be formed into four 
consortia covering north, south, east and west 
London. ■ _ j 

This time tbe’ senate 'was Jess hostile. It agreed to 
the merger between Westminster and Charing Cro&s 
and that two preclinical and one clinical schools 
' would also have to close. But the decision on which 
part of St Mary’s and the Middlesex would close , and 
whether the London Preclinical School should 
merge with Bart’s and Queen Mary’s was left in the 
air. 

Last week the senate moved a step nearer to a 
final decision, endorsing a working party recom- 
mendation to build a new joint preclinical schopl for 
St Bart’s and the London Hospital on a site on Mile 
End Road, East London. Bart’s had wanted the new 
school built in Charterhouse Square near central 
London. A major factor in the senate's decision was 
that the UGC had earmarked a grant for the East 
End site whereas the Charterhouse site would have 
been paid for out of the university's own hinds. 

Was the Flowers report q successful venture in 
rationalisation? Any verdict would have to be an 
interim one. A large part of the report has been 
modified beyond recognition. King’s succeeded in 
saving its preclinical course but the Westminster 
looks destined to merge and lose its separate identiy. 
A* the very least Flowers was a catalyst which forced 
the university's medical establishment to face and 
make hard decisions about its future. 


olds would peak, drifty slowly down- 
wards by the end of tne decade and 
then drop sharply in the first half of 
the 1990s. London should therefore 
leave itself with room for manoeuvre 
“so that if further contraction is 
needed early in the nineties it can be 
achieved with a minimum of 
damage.” 

If there were indeed a 15 per cent 
fall in income, the report’s thesis 
ran, there would have to be at least 
an equal reduction in the salary bill, 
which accounted for two thirds of 
the university's expenditure. But a 
15 per cent drop in the number of 
staff, with the preservation of all 
departments, would add to the 
already high number of departments 
in the university which were too 
small to function most efficiently. 
Most were in the smaller multifac- 
ulty schools. 

To deal with this problem, the 
report argued, London would have 
nt least to consider whether n policy 
of redundancy might not do the least 
harm to the university. The universi- 
ty's age profile was better than most 
and a fair proportion of staff reduc- 
tions might be achieved through 
matural wastage. But to achieve the 
reduction quickly enough would re- 
quire a total freeze on vacant posts 
over seven years, which would "go 
far to destroy the university." 

Publication of the first Dyer report 
wns greeted with melancholy rullier 
than resentment. Although it had 
drawn attention to the special prob- 
lems of the small departments in the 
smaller multi-faculty schools it 
seemed a long way from advocating 
the closure of any schools. Most re- 
sponses to the report criticized its 
pessimism: many schools expressed 
confidence in their ability to con- 
tinue to attract high ouality students 
despite the demographic trends. 

The Association of University 
Teachers, predictably, launched the 
fiercest attack on the report’s thesis, 
describing it as "over-pessimistic and 
politically naive". Trie decline in 
overseas numbers could be mitigated 
by energetic recruiting, the AUT 
claimed, and government policy 
could change. The declining number 
of 18-year-olds up to 1995 would be 
matched by an equally steep increase 
immediately afterwards. More could 
be done to recruit mature students. 

A month after publishing its first 
report, however, the Swinnerton- 
Dyer committee found itself running 
into difficulties with the university^ 
own hierarchy. Lord Annan was 
coming under growing pressure from 
college heads to disband the commit- 
tee and leave the university to do the 
job itself. And Lord Annan feared 
that Government policy on higher 
education was now changing so fast 
that unless the committee published 
a major set of recommendations 
swiftly it would be too late to help 
the university begin its painful pro- 
cess of rationalisation. 

The tiff was smoothed over, and 
Sir Peter allowed Lord Annan to 
cajole the committee into rushing 
out a second report in time to guide 
the university m its distribution of 
the grant for 1981-82. It was this 
second report, published only last 
month, which finally polarised opin- 
ion in the university between the big 
four and the smaller schools. 

Since Dyer One the position of the 
universities at large had deteriorated: 
the. February Budget White Paper 
imposed a further 8 per cent cut. So 
the Dyer One predictions were now 
likely to come to pass even sooner. 
Instead of a loss or 15 per cent of its 
income by the end of the decade, the 
committee was now predicting a 
similar decline by 1984. 

In Dyer Two, therefore, the com- 
mittee decided to prescribe more 
radical remedies. The “key choice” 
before the university was now 
whether contract modestly on every 
major site or to withdraw entirely 
from “one or two* of those sites, if 
said. Had it left Us recommendations 
there, the report might not have pro- 
voked so much fury. But it went 
further, naming the colleges and 
schools which ought to be considered 
for closure and amalgamation. 

According to Dyer the big four 
colleges were the major centres of 
excellence in the university and 
although a particular course or de- 
partment in one of them might have 

. continued on page 10 
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from page nine 

to be closed, closure of a whole .site 
“or even major surgery" was un- 
thinkable. Bedford, Westfield and 
Royal Holloway, on the other hand, 
were a different matter. 

Many science departments at Bed- 
ford and Westfield were below opti- 
mum size and the two colleges could 
merge in a consortium. In the course 
of time, said the report, the merged 
colleges would be able to achieve 
more distinction than would have 
been possible as separate instituious. 
And one site, probably Westfield's, 
would have to be abandoned. 

But the real sling in Dyer Two 
came in its tail. Its final paragraph 
turned to Chelsea College nntf 
praised its science education, nursing 


and history anti philosophy of scien- 
ce. All the other departments at 
Chelsea, however, were to be re- 
viewed “with a view to phasing out 
those which do not coine up to the 
standard of the rest of the uni- 
versity." 

The report concluded: "This might 
leave a coherent school, though 
probably one that would fit onto n 
single site. But if the departments 
winch survived (his review were no 
longer enough to constitute nil inde- 
pendent school, then il would he 
necessary to incorporate each of 
them into another school of tiic uni- 
versity." 

Dyer Two's far-reaching and 
dramatic recommendations were met 
with angry disbelief; nothing in the 
first half discussion paper only five 
months earlier had implied that (he 
committee on academic organization 
could move in one swift leap from a 
broad analysis of the university's fu- 
ture to such detailed and damaging 
proposal*. 

Even the Flowers report on medic- 
al education, which had erupted like 
a volcano a year before, had nt least 
been prefigured by the Todd report. 
And Rowers had made no judg- 
ments about the acudcmic worth of 
departments, let alone whole col- 
leges. Dyer, oh the other hand, had 
more or less told Chelsea that the 
quality of most of its courses was in 
question. 

As well as inflaming the passions 
of Chelsea and the AuT, the Dyer 
committee's second report produced 
a miniature constitutional crisis. For- 
mally, the committee on academic 
organisation had no statuk in the 
university, except as an Informal 
source or advice for the vice chancel- 
. . lor. Yet Lord Annan had. deliberate- 
ly hurried the committee into pro- 
ducing; its /second report in time to 
help ihe university distribute its 
1981-82 grant. 

Opponents of- the report, including 
• ''many members of staff from colleges 
..which had been. spared in il, were 
determined that its contents ought 
not to pre-empt the university's own 
academic machinery, including the 
senate and its myriad committees. ' 


In London the constitutional prop- 
rieties take on a special significance: 
the university has been grappling 
over the relative powers nf the cen- 
tral administration ami ihe member 
colleges for more than 10 years. For 
Lord Annan and the court depart- 
ment. however, there are urgent de- 
cisions which have to be made early 
in the summer and which are bound 
to have an impact on the university's 
academic structure. 

While the constitutionalists and 
the AUT are asking for the financial 
distribution to be based on its pre- 
vious pattern, the court is consider- 
ing Lord Annuii's confidential report 
arguing that a more selective pattern 
has been made inevitable by the 
UGC letter detailing London's grant. 

In fact, the university is compelled 
to adopt at least a partially selective 
strategy whether it wants to or not. 
London is free to distribute the 
block grant ns it pleases with one 
exception - the grant to Imperial 
College is earmarked. The UGC let- 
ter makes it clear that Imperial has 
fared considerably better than the 
rest of the university. 

If the rest of the UGC’s advice is 
interpreted in light of Imperial's 
favourable treatment. Lord Annan's 
report implies, a broad strategy of 
departmental moves and mergers 
suggests itself. This is its pattern: 

• SCIENCE: student numbers at 
Imperial College are to increase by 
170 students by 1984 but science 
numbers elsewhere in the university 
are to fall by more than 1,000. The 
L1GC, says Lord Annan, is asking 
the university to reduce the numbers 
of physical sciences in the smaller 
schools and to increase the number 
in Impcrinl, Queen Mary and Uni- 
versity College. The biological scien- 
ces too are to be reduced overall but 
increased at Imperial, 

These recommendations. Lord 
Annan snys, “gravely affect the abil- 
ity of ihe court to provide funds to 
enable the physical and the biologic- 
al sciences to continue to be studied 
on all five sites of Bedford, Chelsea, 
Queen Elizabeth. Roval Holloway 
and Be ford." 

• ARTS' The university has ad shed. 
690 arts students within three years. 
Bedford and Westfield should con- 
sider merging. their classics depart- 
ments, Lora Annan suggests, as 
could Birkbeck and University Col- 
lege. Queen Mary might abandon 
the subject and send their staff to 
Kim's or Royal Holloway. 

German is studied in seven 
schools, Italian and Spanish at four, 
so mergers could be examined. 

• SOCIAL SCIENCE: The UGC 
asks for substantial cuts, but since 
the LSE is "the natural centre" for 
these Studies, the sociology depart- 
ment at Bedford, political economy 
at -University College and economics 
and politics nt Birkbeck should be 
examined for savings. 

Lord Annan's report does not ex- 
plicity endorse the conclusions ' of 
Dyer Two but it points in a similar 
direction, with the university squeez- 
ing the small science departments 
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out of the small colleges and concen- 
trating them in Imperial, University 
College and Queen Mary. 

ft is a strategy which lias poweiful 
support at the highest levels in the 
university, particularly within the bis 
four. Their heads see a policy of 
concentration as the only way of 
protecting standards against a 
crushing loss of income - the UGC 
grant (excluding Imperial) is after all 
to be reduced by some £25m by 
1983-84. 

By ndopting Annan's strategy, 
however, tne court would inevitably 
sharpen the paranoia which has grip- 
ped the small multifaculty schools 
since the Dyer committee brought 
out its second report. There are now 
rumoured to be two competing 
“cabinets” meeting regularly within 
the university; one embracing Lord 
Annan, Dahrendorf. Rowers and 
Lighthill; the other representing the 
small colleges and led by Westfield's 
principal. Bryan Thwaites. 

In the atmosphere of suspicion 
morale among academic staff has 
slumped and ever more fantastic 
schemes to reorganize the university 
have been informally circulated: one 
would hove the smaller colleges mov- 
ing to the large site at Royal Hollo- 
way and forming a University of 
Windsor with around 4,(I0U students. 
Another has the federal monolith 
splitting into .three or four 'separate 
and more manageable universities 
within London. 

As the implications of the UGC 
letter sink in, however, the disin- 
tegration of the university is coming 
to seem less fantastic. It is not just 
the small schools which might be 
tempted to abandon the university 
for some confederation of their own: 
several of the large schools are grow- 
ing disenchantea with the structure 
and believe they could survive ns 
well on their own. 

The London School of Economics, 
for example, has no fundamental 
quarrel with the university, although 
il was a centre of opposition to the 
Murray reforms which would have 
strengthened the powers of the cen- 
tre. But the LSE will be furious with 
the university if its share of grant is 
plundered by Ihe court to bail out 
schools which have behn less success- 
ful in recruiting overseas students. 
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That would be construed nt LSE as a 
tax on (Ik* school's entrepreneurial 
flair. 

Increasingly, then, a second split is 
poisoning the atmosphere of the uni- 
versity. Il is becoming divided in >i 
only between the bigger and siuailei 
colleges, but also between those who 
see its future as a single university 
and those who would be prepared to 
countenance its fragment niton into 
smaller units. 

A crucial factor in the way that 
debate resolves itself is likely to be 
the personality of the new vice chan- 
cellor, University College's Quoin 
profesor of English, Randolph 
Quirk. A sprightly 60-ycar-old dedi- 
cated to grammnr, lie was an unex- 
pected choice as Lord Annan's suc- 
cessor. Two outsiders had turned (he 
post down and Lord Flowers was a 
close contender. 

In choosing Quirk and not Flowers 
the appointing committee under 
Lord Scarman tacitly acknowledged 
that relationships between the col- 
leges of the university had become 
dangerously fragile. Flowers wns 
identified with bold and sometimes 
dogmatic Convictions about the need 
for London to reorganize to protect 
its major centres of excellence from 
the worst effects of the recession. 

Quirk, although a member of the 
Dyer committee, was a lesser known 
figure who nevertheless commanded 
enormous respect as an academic 
and a member of innumerable senate 
committees. He wns chosen as u con- 
ciliator and as it vice-chancellor who 
would be able to hold the tottering 
empire of London University 
together despite the cuts mid its in- 
ternal strains. 

One of his first objectives us vice- 
chancellor will, paradoxically, he In 
put as much distance as possible be- 
tween the university's official hierar- 
chy and they Dyer committee of 
which he was formerly a member. 
He has been stomping the university 
driving home to everybody lie meets 
the point thut both Dyer reports 
published so far have merely been 
discussion papers and have no formal 
status. 

But although lie recognises the 
need for London to pacify the smal- 
ler colegcs, und particularly Chelsea 
which is still smarting from the critic- 
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isms m Dyer I'wo, Quirk is by B ! 
itwmis ■» diTvinlvf »»f the status m ; 
He siivi'pis that London will V 
f* wed min painful changes and tb 
these will must probably include b 
.imalgaimition of departments, As] 
in public statements he has pled# 
that the criterion would be acad&r 
excellence. 

Its new vice -chancellor will tki 
fore have to tread a delicate tirif 
rope if London is to remain wife 
during the traumas of contracfo 
The omens for change ore not amp- 
eious: the Flowers report on medu 
education has taken a year andi 
half to shake through the univenir>i 
creaking academic bureaucracy ti 
even now its outcome is unceita 

To command support within & 
u ui versify a parallel design for lb 
rioii-metlical schools will also haw c . 
be fed through (he academic nucb 
ety: mi attempt by the court topi 
cmnt the deliberations of the vxti ■ 
ami its creatures would be « W : 
resented and probably court: ' 
productive. 

But the history of London lb j 
versity has been one in which t 
academic decision -making powuri • 
Hie university have been dclita# 
curtailed lest they encrouchwi 
autonomy of the schools. Ibw c 
versity is singularly badly pi-'- 4 . 
devise an overall plan for 
colleges. , , 

In the l%U.s, many academic 
ers w eve explicitly devolved 
colleges. The hoards o! stud* . 
which provided the main focu» f; 
cross-institutional subject i 
suffered u corresponding dw®* | 
Although many remain active oj® ( 
have lapsed into marginal 
which are not well intended. WK 
ties are to institutions not sunp 

Major decisions on l * ,c . I1 ba rI!v 
and location of subjects will 
fore have to be taken by the 
und its subordinate todies* 
uciidcinic council und C0 J%; I 
council. Bui here there ■nWgr 
ailing factor: the university * r" 
statutes have produced n very W 
and unpredictable senate. f. 

In the past the .senate IwJJr 
content to leave the ixrorl W j:, 
the important funding decision* • 
a minimum of Interference. ; 
lions issues were settled by Ibc.r, • 
planning committee of court aw i 
ate. The now senate, which J 
first time includes u block ot P: f 
lecturers with close AUT affini ^ I 
is hound to challenge Ihe secW 
court decisions. , * - . 

The manner of London s , 
to the problems it is facing a | • 
next Tew years is both 
indirect significance for J lit 
the. higher education .WjJJjLgifi 
amount qf big science w* 0 t» r 
in . the capital's university- . 

number of doctors or luwy® ^ti? ^ 
there, helps determine ; 

of rcsuurccs available to o , 
verslties. . --art* I 
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its court ns the ddtribuwr . ges- 
grants make it a smaller-wu j 
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whole. Unlike the: V a in a 
London's court is tied fj ' te # 
relationship with d'C ^ d 
schools: its decisions ln " j jo W 
the spending crisis are w. 
more visible. . . -.ory'wh^. 
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In most universities the traditional v- 

English courses organized according Mj 

to periods have suffered a decline in ■‘I 

enrollments. Deans, students, and Ml. 

chairmen are often interested in 
courses organized according to other 
principles, and a department may be 
better served by an assistant profes- 
sor who can develop new courses 
that are attractive to students than ^ 
by one who can take over the Eli- 
zabethan literature course and offer Jonathan 1 
a Spenser seminar for any upperc- 
lassmen who might be interested, forthestr 
But whatever the politics of a par- 
ticular situation, whatever chairmen, approach 
deans, and curriculum committees 
want or think they want, young COUrSeS Wl 
lechers will find themselves in in- 
stitutions where it cannot be taken COncentra 
for granted thnt any educated person 
will study the meat works of English Works to t! 
lileratur.. English departments can- jjiioi™ hl 
not take for granted large enroll- else, Ul 
ments in traditional courses rnninnr* 

There are various possible* re- 41 * 

spouses to this situation, but most of nprcntWii 
those that are not simply nostalgic 
involve attempts to think seriously A *u pr mnf 
and creatively about literature m its WIIICI 
relation to other kinds of writing and 
communication. Confronted with stu- 1 ^F 1 racial 
dents for whom literature is simply 
one aspect of their culture, and an 
aspect with which they are relatively 
unfamiliar, teachers need to be able nothing dlstini 
to discuss literature in its relations to only that its < 
more familiar cultural products and vileged chnrat 
in its relations to other ways of writ- for granted, as 
ing about human experience, such as inherent quaiii 
philosophy, psychology, sociology, in the nature 
anthropology, and history. Since stu- an interest see 
dents do not take for granted that ceres of both 
literature is something they ought to a professional 
study, teachers have to be able to then the most 
relate literature to what they do take graduate cour: 
for granted or to alternative accounts docs not co 
of human experience in order to works to the e 
make apparent the virtues of iitera- one that adop 
ture as an object of study and a pective, com| 
source of pleasure. other forms c 

I am not suggesting that English modes of repi 
departments shoud oner courses on One topic, 
other culturl creatins - film, comic ables us to fo 
books, soap operas, science fiction, literature by c 
Such courses may be successful and ail turn I prodi 
intellectually respectable or they may siderable vvorl 
not; each department must make its cent years oi 
own decisions on such matters. I am mode of Intel 
not urging thfc addition of nonliterary has argued in 
courses to n literature programme ical Uiidmtm 
but rather am proposing something understanding 
more fundamental yet also more ob- writing involv 
vious: that in planning literature luws but rathe 
courses teachers think of literature leads to anot 
not as a hallowed sequence of works other areas as 
defined by literary history but as a that the notio 
species of writing, a mode of repre- be explained 
seniation, that occupies a very prob- story, perceivi 
lematic role in the cultures in which Thus tne ques 
our students live. We often complain or what arc 
mat students have not read enough narrative becc 
wnen they come to college, but the and important 
promem is not a quantitative one ary critics, wit 
that would be solved by more con make in 
assigned readings. The problem is Indeed, as tlw 
structural, involving the marginal arc explicitly 
suuanon of literature within Ihe stu- constructs ant 
nf-ir cu t , ures ‘ 1° combating or qucntly cull al 
dealing with the cultural formation and effects of 
_ 0CJa y \ undergraduates, PhDs the nrea in t 
Professional training has con- most easily nr 
in!™! of J'fiorous grounding in phi- Northrop Fr 
}”*}*", and fl comprehensive chrono- structures or 1 
ogical survey of English literature ov’s dcscriutit 
hwCc tk < t u, l e bad J? equipped for the transformatior 

fece. Proper professional mond's charfl 
innuttv ' 0 " ou ghi perhaps to involve terms of essi 
nf ® ®*l ler l han a reimposition can lake their 
J LiJ® requirements and high 

standards of yesteryear. 

I have been suggesting 

Dare °Sf J ,n 8' lhat rolght hem pre- 

anU,n« eachors t0 ^ nt * imaginative 
conFr^Iu ,be problems that will Claude L6vi- 
wnliS k 1 ro ' 'he classroom White as atte 

linnsh,^ l ex,e hsive work on the rela- damental stn; 
fnrmf ft et , ween literature and other categories thr 
sent q tin Wrlt l n 8 fl nd modes of repre- ing of events 
reauiri° n ' 6nd 11 here that the The study c 
m'laht professional training tures is one < 

of wtth the continuation which models 

Srhalfc,, , education that William initially draw 
ornorim w khed to see in graduate literatary woi 
In^r m f S i wider implical 

TrilHn B e Jr ,bera l Pagination Lionel productive in\ 
. of ,,our cultural tionship beta 
there eS«i^ at * ‘hnefly put, it is that modes of ore 
cducniPrf -i a great . Stiff between our ing cxperienc 
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Fiction, Freud and the 
practice of theory 


Jonathan Culler argues 
for the strategic 
approach of graduate 
courses which do not 
concentrate on literary 
works to the exclusion of 
all else, but which adopt 
a comparative 
perspective and take in 
other modes of 
representation. 


nothing distinctive about literature, 
only that its distinctiveness, its pri- 
vileged character, cannot be taken 
for granted, as some kind of given or 
inherent quality. If one is interested 
in the nature of literature, and such 
an interest seems central to the con- 
cerns of both a liberal education and 
a professional training in English, 
then the most strategic approach in 

G raduate courses might be one that 
ocs not concentrate on literary 
works to the exclusion of all else but 
one that adopts a comparative pers- 
pective, comparing literature with 
other forms of discourse and other 
modes of representation. 

One topic, for example, that en- 
ables us to focus on the qualities of 
literature by comparing it with other 
cultural products is narrative. Con- 
siderable work has been done in re- 
cent years on narration as a basic 
mode of intelligibility. W. B. Gnllie 
has argued in Philosophy ami Histor- 
ical understanding thnt the kind of 
understanding afforded by history 
writing involves not grasping causal 
luws but rather seeing how one thing 
leads to another as in a story. In 
other areas as well, it can be shown 
that the notion of understanding can 
be explained in terms of following a 
story, perceiving a narrative pattern. 
Thus the question of what is a story 
or what arc the basic pntterns of 
narrative becomes the focus of a new 
and important Inquiry, to which liter- 
ary critics, with their interest in plot, 
con make important contributions. 
Indeed, as the domain in which plots 
arc explicitly recognized as fictional 
constructs and in which authors fre- 
quently call attention to the qualities 
and effects of their plots, literature is 
the nrea in which plot structure is 
most easily and productively studied. 
Northrop Frye’s account of plot 
structures or Mythol , Tzvelan Toaor- 
ov’s description of basic “narrative 
transformations,” and Claude Bre- 
mond's characterization of plots in 
terms of essential “life situations" 
can take their place with the work of 
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Claude L£vi-Sirauss and Hayden 
White as attempts to describe fun- 
damental structures of experience: 
categories through which the mean- 
ing of events can be grasped. 

The study of basic narrative struc- 
tures is one example of the way in 
which models and categories that are 
initially drawn from the study of 
literatary works turn out to nave 1 
wider implications and make poslble 
productive investigations of the rela- 
tionship beteen literature and other 
modes of ordering and represent- 
ing experience. A course on narra- 
tive, which ought to include diveree 
narratives from a variety fields, 
Would doubtless lead to the discov- 
ery of complicated patterns of simi- 
larly and difference, since some 
"literary narrative" are very like his- 
torical narratives, others resemble 
myths, and still others resemble 
autobiographical narratives. Howev- 
er, it is within such a context' - tne 
theory of narrative - that one can 
pose the question of the distinctive- 
ness of literature while Also demon- 


Freud: a process of connecting 

strating the centrality of literary 
structures to the organization of ex- 
perience. 

A second topic that could serve as 
the basis for course work at the 
graduate level is the revival of rhe- 
toric and rhetorical categories to de- 
scribe the production of menning in 
discourse. Literature has often been 
thought of as the prime example of 
figurative language and therefore as 
the privileged object for rhetorical 
analysis, but it has become apparent 
in recent years that not only are 
other types of discourse inextricably 
involved with figurative language but 
rhetorical figures provide models 
that are applicable to discursive 
formations of all sorts. 

That is to say, rhetorical figures 
can be used to describe not just 
particular deviations from literal 
meaning but also basic strategies for 
producing meaning by establishing 
connexions and associations. Roman 
Jakobson's association of metaphor 
and metonymy with two types of 
aphasia (contiguity disorder and 
similarity disorder) and his claim that 
the development of a discourse may 
take place essentially through con- 
tiguity or through similarity are only 
the best known of various uses of 
tropological . structures to describe 
the organization of discourse. 

David Lodge has extensively ex- 
plored the distinction between 
metaphorical and metonymic modes 
of writing in relation to the 20th 
Century English novel. Others, such 
as Hayden White in his analysis of 
the tropological moves bv which 
historians construct their objects of 
study, have preferred a more elabo- 
rate scheme of categories, such ns 
Kenneth Burke's "four master 
tropes”: metaphor, metonymy, 

synecdoche, nnd Irony. Each of these 
figures describes an operation that 
can occur at various levels of orga- 
nization in a text. Metaphor, a com- 
parison or substitution based on like- 
ness, can be thought of. Burke says, 
as the use of A' as a perspective on 
Y. Melohymy moves from one thing 
to another on the basis of contiguity 
and thus produces meaning nd order 
by positing spatial or temporal 
series. Synecdoche, in contrast,, is a 
totalizing figure, the contmoh opera- 
tion whereby a discourse infers qual- 
ities of the whole from the qualities 
of a part or extracts an essence from 
an example. Finally, irony produces 
meaning by the dialectical juxtaposi- 
tion of opposites. 

These basic devices or modes of 
inference and interpretation are 
often foregrounded in literature; we 
are acustomed to looking for them 
because we think of literary woiks .as 
imaginative constructions, but we 
gain an enhanced sense of their pow- 
er and importance when, having 
learned to discover them in literary 
works, we Identify thfcm as the con- 
stitutive structures of other dis- 
courses as well. Burke’s success in 
analyzing the rhetorical structure of 
a great variety of writings is an in- 
dication of the fruitfulness of de- 
veloping tropological models to de- 
scribe the basic structures of dis- 
course. 

One of the most fascinating areas 
of recent investigation, and one that 


David Lodge: extensive exploration 

would strengthen a graduate course 
on tropological structures, is the in- 
vestigation of Freud's writings ns 
simultaneously an analysis of tropes 
and a tmpologicnl construct. Freud's 
own theory is, of course, an account 
of the tropological mechanisms of 
the psyche: the way it connects, sub- 
stitutes, represses.' His own writing, 
however, is itself a process of con- 
necting, substituting, repressing thut 
ought to he described.. Even crucial 
concepts ol psychoanalysis c«m he 
analyzed as tropological products. 
Jean Lapinnchc lias argued, for ex- 
ample, that the ambiguity of the con- 
cept of the ego in Freud can be 
explained in terms of two different 
wnys of deriving or producing the 
concept, one metaphorical unu one 
metonymical. 

My purpose in citing these two 
cases is a simple one - to suggest 
that we can think about literature in 
its relation to other types of dis- 
course by focusing on a theoretical 
topic, such as narrative or theory 
tropes, thnt ill enable us to do 


things; first, to see the importance 
and pervasiveness of structures that 
we traditionally regard as ■'literary" 
and thus to justify the importance 
that we think literary study ought to 
have; second, to make the distinc- 
tiveness of literary works not a quali- 
ty that must be taken for granted 
from the outset but a variety al 
qulities that emerge as we consider 
basic ways of ordering experience. In 
other words, literary ' works will 
appear not as monuments of a spe- 
cialized high culture but as powerful, 
elegant, self-conscious, or perhaps 
self-indulgent manifestations of com- 
mon patterns of sense-making. 

Focusing on topics that encompass 
other forms of discourse as well as 
literature would also enable us to 
draw on some of the most interesting 
and powerful work in contemporary 
criticism, which has been especially 
concerned with exploring the rela- 
tions between the literary and n<m- 
IJt a Wry.' '.Whether-' one dunks at the 
Imguisicnlly inspired study of sign 
systems, or of recent critical readings 
of Freud as a literary text, or of Paul 
de Man’s studies of Rousseau's and 
Nietzsche’s writings os allegories of 
reading, or of Jacques Derrida's dc- 
constructive readings of a wide range 
of literary and philosophical texts, or 
even of critical and historical pro- 
jects such as Edward Said's Oriental- 
ism , contemporary work in literary 
criticism seems to reach its greatest 
intensity when dealing with a theore- 
tically defined problem thnt explores 
the relationship between the literary 
nnd the nontiterary. 

in fact, for those who urc inclined 
to think of contemporary criticism as 
a battlefield on wnich advocates of 
various “approaches” attempt to des- 
troy one another, it is important to 
point out that most of these critical 
projects share this interest in the 
relationship between literary and 
nonliterory discourse. Indeed, one 


essentially a set of approaches or 
methods of interpretation is to miss 
the interest and force of these writ- 
ings. As Irvin Ehrenpreis wrote in a 
dreary discussion of literary theory, 
"when one tries to decide whether or 
not The Golden Bowi condemns 
Charlotte, at the end, to a terrible 
punishment, one will probably not 
reach a decision through an applica- 
tion of some grand analytical tech- 
nique." 

If one's primury interest is in inter- 
preive decisions of this sort, most 
literary theory will be of little use, 
though one will have to make certain 
theoretical decisions, such as 
whether evidence about authorial in- 
tention should count heavily in one’s 
determination of meaning. Even 
when critical theory takes the form 
of a reading of particular texts, it is 
not an attempt to provide techniques 
to solve these local problems of in- 
terpretation. Literary theory is, 
rather, the study of problems about 
the nature of literature: its forms, its 
components, their relations. Literaru 
theory is not a set of competing 
methods for the analysis of literary 
works - methods thnt are to be 
judged bv their relevance to prob- 
lems such as whether Charlotte is 
condemned - any mare than linguis- 
tics is a set of competing models that 
utc to bo judged by (heir succesx in 
helping puzzled listeners understand 
obscure utterances. The relationship 
between a theory of language and 
the sentences and utterances of a 
language is comparable with the rela- 
tionship between literary theory and 
literary works, in that the forms of 
the latter and our dealings with them 
lire the objects of interest for the 
former. 

Indeed, literary theory hns an im- 
portant role in the discipline of liter- 
ary studies, not because it offers 
methods for discovering what works 
really mean, but because iL deals 
with what is involved and what is at 
stake in literature and literary inter- 
pretation. It is striking that disagre- 
ment about any important issue in 
our profession is likely to emerge as 
a debate in the realm of literary 
theory involving claims about (he na- 
(ure of literature. For example, 
pedagogical questions about (he rela- 
tionship in the classroom between 
teacher, student, and work have 
been debated in discussions about 
what has come lo be called “reader- 
response criticism." Stanley Fish's 
presentation of “Affective Stylistics: 
Literature in the Reader" involved 
the claim (hat the literary work 
should be regarded not as an object 
whose properties the student seeks 
to know but rather as an experience 
of the reader, so that false starts, 
errors, changes of mind are to be 
thought of, not as undesirable ex- 
periences of ill-prepared students, 
out as part of tne experience, and 
thus part of the meaning of the 
work. 

"Whatever else it is, this is clearly 
an important proposal about the 
teaching of literature, about the sort 
of altitude and strategy that a 
teacher ought to adopt in a clas- 
sroom. And other versions of reader- 
response criticism - from Norman 
Holland's adaptation of American 
ego psychology and David Bleich's 
emphasis on tne conversion of stu- 
dents’ private feelins into elements 
of a collective investigation lo Wolf- 
gang Iser's emphasis on the norma- 
tive role of an implied reader and 
Michael Riffaterre's account of 

K erfui constraints that ought to 
the reader to respond in very 


.precise ways to a text - all make 
different claims about the appropri- 
ate attitude for teachers to adopt in 
the classroom. 

These debates about the rela- 


tionship between reader and (ext are 
not, or course, just arguments about 
pedagogy; but they are, it seems to 
me, the principal way in which ques- 
tions of pedagogy have been argued 
in recent years. ITiose who wish lo 
be aware of what is happening in our 
discipline and how it proposes to 
engage with students ana with other 
aspects of our culture must nt least 
be in aposition to follow these de- 
bates. They must, in othe words, be 
conversant with the problems and 
central concepts of literary theory. 

~ ' — — i£) Jnnsihni) Culler 1981 

The Author is professor of English at 
Cornell University, and the above is 
art extract from his book The Pursuit 
of Signs, which will be published by 
Rotitfedge and Kegon Paul on July 
30, price £7.95. 


nonliterory discourse. Indeed, one 
could go further nnd argue that to 
see contemporary critical theory as 
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During the last ten years, theories 
about the role of the social worker and 
about the most useful methods of 
helping people to solve their problems 
have proliferated, perhaps in response 
to two needs; firstly, to assert either a 
profcsionaC image or political power in 
post-See bo hm social services* depart- 
ments; and, second, to unite under one 
or another theory the different types of 
practice in social work. 

These new theories fall mainly into 
two categories; the "integrated 


methods" of “social systems theory" 
and the “new radical ism”, each of 
which has its own register and style 
of expression. What are the conse- 
quences of the terminologies and collo- 
cations of these fashionable new 
theories? 

A social worker who views his 
practice in the light of systems theory 
(theory about social systems) regards 
his client as n system that is being 
impinged upon ny other systems - 
usually social institutions such ns the 
family, school or police. If a system, for 
example a hoy, is playing truant from 
school, other systems, such as the 
school staff or the educational welfare 
officer, are bound to direct some of 
their energies towards the boy, who, in 
terms nf systems theory is in a state of 
disequilibrium. So, according to Allen 
Pincus and Anne Minahan in their 
contribution to Integrating Social Work 
Methods (ed. Sncclii and Vickery), the 
“chnngc agent'' (social worker) has to 
get (lie “client system" (the hoy), first, 
to agree to the “outcome goal” (his 
going back to school), and second, to 
return him to a state of “equilibrium” 
(to get him bnck there). 

This clarification of systems theory 
shows that not I line much - except a 
mystification of what already forms 
part of social work practice - has been 
achievcdiu their attempt to unify social 
work methods. In the past,' social 
workers, whether caseworkers, group 
workers or community workers, have 
usually looked at social circumstances 
that affect each family or individual, 
What is striking about systems theory, 
however, is a corruption of language'- 
thc tautology of “outcome goal”, for 
example, or the dehumanizing of 
“client” into "system” - that suggests u 
decline from honesty and compassion 
into academicism at\d bureaucracy. 
Both Tom Stoppard's Every Good Bov 
Deserves Favour and Malcolm Brad- 
bury’s The History At an reveal how 
such use of language debases every- 
one,, including its perpetrators. 

In contrast with systems theory, the 
vogue words of the new radicalism 
suggest that the person who needs help 
b to be lassoed rather than corralled. 
As Daphne .Statham explains in Radi- 
cats m Social Work, “the radical 1 . . 
sees , . .• fellow human beings achiev- 
ing freedom and person hood in the 
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The social worker: an agent of change. 


Anti-social language 

Jennifer Breen argues that the terminology and jargon of recent theories about 
social work are debasing -they suggest ‘a decline from honesty and compassion 

into academicism and bureaucracy’ . 


context of the collective.” Thus die 
“radical " social worker “is nor to 
negatively demolish [sic] but to 
accumulate experience -which' can be 
fully used to make old structures 
obsolete after there has been a change 
jn the economic base”. Her euphem- 
ism “change in the economic base” 
apparently means a revolution or re- 
formation in which a homogeneous 
socialist economy (a system or collec- 
tives) will replace the present mixed 
economy. In other words, the collec- 
tives will replace the individual ns the 
basis of everyone's awareness, includ- 
ing the social worker's. But , as Alexan- 
dra Kollontai shows in her fiction. 


Love of Worker Bees, the personal 
difficulties that occur at times of great 
social upheaval - in her ease, Russia in 
the bany 1920S - are mot solved by 
political collectivism itself. 

Some social workers, however, such 
as Bill Jordan, try to align social work 
theorizing with their experience of life 
and appreciation of language. In Help- 
ing In Social Work , he argues for a 
"constructive programme for change” 
in the organization of welfare services, 
and also shows that social workers can 
be in contact, both intellectually and 


emotionally, with the people they are 
trying lo help towards self-reliance. 
His accounts of individual cases have a 


tragi-comic inight that serious novelists 
might well envy. Me describes, for 
example, his treatment of a female 
patient in a mental hospital; 1 ' 

I realized that there wus no way 
in which I could interrupt the (low 
of her emotionless, rambling 
account. Since I do not follow the 
social work fashion of emitting 
noises like ‘Yes’, 'Quite', or 'Mm, 
at intervals, I was sitting in silence. 
As she had her eyes closed, iny 
stony expression was lost on her. I 
began to think of ways I could 
communicate lo her the effects she 
was having on ine and had, 1 
suspected, on others she met. I gut 
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Mi'.hl ..I I,.*,. Sliirvix-nioQlaft^i 
wane! a little, then shS 

■Stop 1 ’ in die middle of one ofoj 
sen teiii es. She must haveopiS 
lu-r eves, tor she sounded S 
IMiscd io hud I had g 0ne Z 
'lHinu on the floor out of siehLl 
explained in her that I hadretw. 

S, 1 l, 7’V *: n «» showb 

* ,ul X *V; had made me feel hV, , 
doing. She sounded confused and ! 
i, ilbei angry a bout this . . .l* w ! 
luck in a slate of Mime anxieii i 
wundciiiii! what this had done fa i 

hei ah aid that (might have bw 

loo brutal . She thanked me 1 
u iv inmh f«.i helping her, and ! 
Marled to talk ahont leaving hos- ' 
pital and heeiniiiugiinewlife.a! 
said she had needed lobe told fe . 
iiutli. and I was the first persona i 
Ijicc he i with it for years. ■ 
Social case histories" that are 7 
vtfvcd in this kitul of vivid languaap' 
style illumin.iie life just os seri # 
works of fiction do. Bill Jordif 
description of himself and his cKet- 
comparahle, for instance, with Si' 
Bellow's account of his “mad’dia’ 
ter, Herzog, being helped to iwr 
his sanity by Will, his brother 
Will, troubled but contioUri.! 
one of the most deeply famiti? j 
and longest -loved of human face j 
looked at him in a way that tail 
not he mistaken. ‘Of couneTc 
worried . . Whatever had cob 
over him |Hcrzng| during tat 
last mouths, the spell, ruD; 
seemed to be passing, iu3f ; 
going. 

Perhaps the successful social Hi 
cr, who stimulates his client to isd- 
his self-reliance and freedom, re- • 
muniemes to him both hisony 
preciatinn of the nature of hunuffi 
once mid his attempt at tin detff? 
his client's possibility of regency 
But a creative undersinndinfj'ta » 
difficulties and an ability toepk r 
mini ices ol ini mail hehuviourcarW-j 
acquired by studying theses sud| 
systems theory which are express^ 
ephemeral jargon. Social 
education, unlike the training *£• 
most departments of social 
today, siiotild include fi study of P . 
language and insights of major 
anti drama. 
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The White Paper . of 1972. A 
framework for Expansion , contained 
the sentence: “The Government' have 
sympathy with the sincere desire on the 
part of a growing number of students to 
be gwe n/m ore help in acquiring *- and 
discovering how lo apply - knowledge 
and skills related more directly to the 
decisions (hat will face them in their 
careers and in the world of personal and 
social action" (my italics). 

On the day it was published f met 
one of its authors and congratulated 
him on that reference to personal educa- 
tion. "Up service , my dear fellow”, he 
. replied, ®lip sendee” . Nine yestrs later, 
we don I even gel the lip service. The 
liberal idea of the university seems to 
have died so long bgo that even its 
obituaries are out of print. When it 
. comes to. allocating resource 4 to higher 
education .utility seems to rule Unchal- 
^JJRtd. 

Perhaps the adversarial imagery it; 
over-dramatized, and we should talk 
rather 'of redressing a balance. Ir is 
nevertheless surprising how few voices 
' arc raised these days in defence, or 
even in discussion, of the values which 
have sustained higher education in this 
country for (he last hundred years!. 
What is even more surprising is that ail 
talk of values in HE should have so 


The laying of a moral foundation 


tion Foundation, a charitable body 
whose purpose is. “to analyse and 
develop a greater understanding of the 
venous underlying objectives ofhigher 
and further education, both direct and 
indirect, the philosophical basis of such 
objectives (including (he influence 
thereon of Christian and other reli- 
gious perspectives) and the methods 
whereby such objectives might effec- 
tively and harmoniously be pursued.” 
The present chairman of the foun- 
dation is Professor W. R. Niblett, and its 
supporters include a large number of 

Luke & College Foundation land an 
anonymoys Raman Catholic trust, the 
HtF has commissioned or planned a 
substantial programme of work. The 
programme will centre first of all on a 
Senes of colloqula, Ttys system has 
been choscri os a way oF focusing tile 
academic debate. Each colloquium is 
expected to. clarify conceptual issufes,, 
dcntify possible areas of research, and 
lead to publication for a wider audi- 
ence. ft is no coincidence that th (s 
method of working is similar to thal of 
the Leverhulme; Inquiry whose con- 
cerns in good measure complement 
those of (he HEF. 

. For 1981 the HEF has arranged two 
colloqula on aspects of HE which raise 
value questions. The first, hfeld in 


fallen from fashion; We arc not shy of 
values iii discussing Ihe family, or the 

school curriculum, or social. policy of April, was orTstudv service Thenatte.m 
kut higher education ha} whereby students in HE, ax an integral 
for some while been a values vadium.. ««■»* «r 1 

Some of those who ape dismayed by 
this situation have recently come 
together to set up (he Higher Educa-i 
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part of their course, are able to engage 
uijsome related form of service to tne 
community, eg law. students running 
a free legal advice service, of drama. 



John Dancy outlines the 
aims of a group set up 
to reassess ethical 
criteria within higher 
education. 

students working in a long-slay chil- 
dren s hospital. The theme of the 
9°*lsquium, this month,., is- 
Validation, Jt wiU- fflcua, ppbri flie 
qu^uon; who contrcSla the curriculum 

Used? ' ' " that dontro1 exer ' 

For I98i two further colloquia or 
conferences are planned, lo look at 
values within the curriculum. One will 
concern, the Issue of reducrionism ih 

jWttepassS 

Lfe COnV, ? l ? n ^ at valucs of all these 
Ka°c P °To m a lh ling 

I:; We share with all forty* of liberal 


humanism n deep concern for schol ■ 
arship, for the advancement or Icnrn- 
ine by research and teaching. But we 
differ from some forms of liberal 
humanism in taking scholarship ns n 
less-tlian-ultimnte concern. 

2; Of ultimate concern arc persons. 

l, W 0 V ^ rea i sl *he pursuit or the 
publication of any knowledge or tech- 
niques tending to tho degradation or 
dehumanization of persons. We sec 
persons however not just as thinking 
but as feeling and choosing, and so we 
aim at n hfllnnrp Kai .l.i. 


who dining the period 
argued a pavsioimtc case Ijw ’nji 
studies may yd feel in 1981 
the I imo for some gouil men 
the aid of purity, wild [TIQt f !?ira^ 
Unit questions of value nre nw ^ 
and, second, that sotne 
balance is main mined when it 
the answers wliicli issue jOE&y 
The first notice In The Tn&% 
HEF appeared under 
“Christian study group 

true that the foundation 

specifically Christian 



but as feeling and choosing, and so we 
apn at a. balance between objectivity 
and commitment.- J ■ 

. j. : ®lso see persons not just as 

individuals but as inescapably social. 

Higher education has a responsibility 

?Sff JU c S t, i 0r:lh€ social we " are of its 
staff, students, etc. but also to society 

at ®f8 e ; J ,s responsibility is exercised 

^ b >" n, «ling the 

expressed needs of society, but also 

Sr ,o ,ime by cha ' ie "« e «»s 

4* Finally, our perspective implies u 
special kind of realism about human 
affairs and institutions. In Lewis Mum- 
2 n S J r i S ’ we C ? n “renounce the 

?h P noi«r -- lms , and f00 , hsh ' ho P« of The union of tnesc - o[vS ^ : 

mdoS S ex a flnd ,imi - ^ring strength to both : 

mnon, unceitamty and eventual death as convinced dint our coniJ^ j (bJ i 

necessnrv *HrSK.,*« «:r- - needed, 


Prehistorian; a biography of V. Gor- 
don CliUde 
by Sally Green 
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Gordon Chllde; revolutions in 

archaeology 

by Bruce G. Trigger 

Thames & Hudson, £10.00 

ISBN 0 500 05034 1 

The Method and Theory of V. Gor- 
don Chllde 

by Barbara McNairn 

Edinburgh University Press, £10.00 

ISBN 0 85224 389 8 

by T. C. Champion 

The figure of Gordon Childe domin- 
ated the field of prehistory in the 
middle years of this cent pry. He was 
certainly the most famous prehistor- 
ian of nis generation, both to fellow 
professionals and to the general pub- 
lic. In thirty amazingly productive 
years he wrote twenty books and 
over seventy articles, spanning an 
enviably wide range of archaeologic- 
al fact, method and theory. The 
breadth of his interests is shown by 
the diversity of his reputation, for in 
Europe he was known primarily for 
his synthetic accounts of European 
and Near Eastern prehistory, but in 
America for his discussion of 
archaeological theory. 

Of late, though, he has been large- 
ly ignored except as an historical 
figure. The factual knowledge of 
European prehistory has progressed 
greatly since his death, and his con- 
cepts of reality, social change and 
explanation are out pf tune with 
ideas fashionable in recent years in 
1 archaeology, while his Marxist lean- 
ings have undoiifBpdly deterred 
many. There is, however, much that 
suit remains of great value and in- 
terest in his writing, and these three 
very different books make it possible 
to beum to assess the manifold intel- 
lectual richness of Childe, matched 
among his contemporary archacolog- 
“‘s only by Collingwood. 

Was born in Syd- 
S? I 8 ?* ? e youngest son of an 
emigrant English priest of very high 
church pereuasion. Though spoilt By 
half-sisters, he was a lonlr from the 
22 ? d i5 be,1 f d against the au- 
ntn^Lu rad t,0 ?°! fln ° conservative 
fffiSfheie of home; he rejected 

Mli 2? 2 y and ‘V™* 1 to left-wing 
was a bn,, iant student at 
and won “ Khol- 
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V. Gordon Childe 
early years. He maintained all his 
life the political friendships formed 
in Australia and Oxford, and his 
Marxism had firm emotional and in- 
tellectual foundations. He had, 
however, learnt the consequences of 
his unpopular views, and, though too 
honest to moderate them, found 
ways of giving less offence. Many did 
not want to believe that he was a 
Marxist, and found such habits as his 
asking for the Daily Worker in smart 
London hotels no more than pro- 
vocative, bul acceptable, practical 
jokes, but beneath the jocular ex- 
terior was a firmly held commitment 
which was to be one of the main 
inspirations of all his work. 

When Childe returned to archaeol- 
ogy, the subject was at a turning 
point. The main battle of the 
nineteenth centurv. to establish the 
Rntiquity of mari, had long been 
won, but full realization of the enor- 
mous variability of the archaeological 
record was only just beginning to 
dawn. All over Europe archaeologic- 
al material was being collected and 
studied, but no general picture was 
emerging clearly. Tile discussion was 
couched predominantly in terms of 
diffusion, or the spread of innova- 
tions trom a single place of invention 
(often by migration or invasion) and 
evolution, or the local development 
of societies and their culture. 
Childe 's achievement was not only to 

E roduce a synthesis of all this material, 
ut also to refine a methodology for 
doing so. 

Ciillde established a tradition of 
pan-European studies; he was an in- 
veterate traveller and correspondent, 
and was himself able to read most 
European languages. With his unpa- 
ralleled knowledge of the material, 
lie was the first to provide a cohe- 
rent account, in a scries of books 
such as The Dawn of European Civi- 
lisation and The Danube in Prehis- 
tory. It is the more remarkable, as 
Sally Green shows, that the research 
and writing for these books were 
done when Childe was in financial 
straits and looking for permanent 
employment. 

Bruce Trigger is already well 
known for his admiration of. Childe's 
historical treatment of archaeology, 
and his intellectual biography, 
arranged in chronological order, is a 
particularly good guide to the com- 
plex changes in Chjlde's thoughts in 


realize that the true object of the 
prehistorian's interest was not the 
mulerial culture of past societies, 
\yith questions of origins and innova- 
tions, but the changing structure of 
the societies themselves. In this, he 
foreshadowed one of the principal 
concerns of modern archaeology, but 
stood apart from the artefact- 
obsessed majority of his contempor- 
aries. His later books on these same 
European themes, Social Evolution 
and The Prehistory of European 
Society, are still worth rescuing from 
their current neglect. 

Childe's views of diffusion from 
the Orient also fluctuated. “The wri- 
ter cannot help being influenced by 
the interests and prejudices of the 
society to which he belongs”, lie 
wroie, and he was himself a clear 
example of such influence. In 
arguing for an important native con- 
tribution to the evolution of Euro- 
pean society he was coniine near to 
the views of Kossinna, who at his 
most extreme proposed Germany as 
the centre from which all civilization 
had diffused. In The Aryans Childe 
had explored the European exploita- 
tion of Oriental ideas; the discussion 
was heavily imbued with linguistic 
considerations, and he argued that 
the Indo-Europeans were superior in 
language and intellect. In later years, 
with the rise of Hitler, such views 
became anathema to Childe; he re- 
gretted 7%e Aryans and never refer- 
red to it, and in reaction to Kossin- 
na’s extremism played down the role 
of the native contribution to Euro- 
pean society. Later editions of The 
Dawn emphasized diffusion from the 
Orient, and it wus only in his last 
vears that he again moved nearer to 
his original views, apparently forget- 
ting that he had ever held them. 

fn order to produce such a synth- 
esis, Childe had first to develop n 
method. In these early works he is 
found operating with many of the 
methodological tools now common- 
place in archaeology: the ideas that 
objects associated in a context such 
as a house or a grave were contem- 
porary, that long cultural sequences 
could be built up by observing stra- 
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these formative years. He was 
attempting to explain how Europe 
developea a distinctive civilization 
that eventually eclipsed tbe Near 
East, one of the central, problems 
that occupied him for thirty years. 
The question was closely bound up 
with that of the original focus of the 
Indo-European languages, and both 
Childe and Gustav Rossinna, the 
foremost German prehistorian of the 
day, had been trained in philology 
Childe remained throughout his fife 
a supporter of diffusion, but in the 
early editions of The Dawn he put 
great emphasis on the individual 
evolution of Europe through purely 
internal causes. 

It has been unfairly suggested that 
Chllde had already exhausted this 
line of thinking by the early 1930s, 
but as Trigger and McNairn both 
show, his ideas developed in several 
ways. Most importantly, he came to 


sequences __ 

established by identifying links be- 
tween them, and that absolute dates 
could be provided by linking sequ- 
ences ultimately to one with firm 
historical dates, were all given prac- 
tical demonstration. Though Childe 
never fully discussed these concepts 
until his Piecing Together the Past of 
1956 (still one of the best guides to 
how archaeologists work), prehistory 
had been given a new mode of op- 
eration. 

But Chllde was trying to do more 
than merely organize the material, 
he was trying to write a history of. 
prehistoric times. To do this he 
adopted from German prehistorians 
the concept of a culture, dofined as 
the recurring assemblage of certain 
types of object and interpreted as 
the archaeological manifestation of a 
specific social group. The observed 
archaeological record was thus trans- 
lated into past society. This simple 
but powerful Idea proved veiy attrac- 
tive to a generation of archaeolog- 
ists, and cultures multiplied, fre- 


quently based on no more than a 
style of pottery decoration. If it can 
now be seen as too simple a formula- 
tion of the relationship between 
material culture and social grouping, 
it was a necessary step in developing 
an understanding of the past. 

Childe's reputation was made over- 
night with the publication of The 
Dmvn, and his future secured. He 
was offered the newly established 
chair of archaeology at Edinburgh, 
where lie stayed for nearly twenty 
yems hcforc moving to the Institute 
of Archaeology in London. The 
Edinburgh years were marked by 
conscious attempts to promote 
archaeology beyond the confined 
academic circle. His books, Man 
Makes Himself and What Happened 
in History, were serious attempts to 
present the most recent archaeologic- 
al thinking to the general public, and 
brought him wider recognition. Scot- 
tish archaeology in 1927 whs paro- 
chial. backward mid amateur, and as 
the only professional academic in the 
country Childe assumed the responsi- 
bility for revitalizing it. Though 
never an enthusiastic field worker, he 
dutifully undertook an energetic 
programme of excavations, most not- 
ably at the neolithic village of Skara 
Brae on Orkney. Childe's reputation 
as a digger has been poor, but as 
Trigger rightly suggests, it is time to 
reassess it. He dug efficiently, with a 
precise purpose in mind, and was 
conscientious about prompt publica- 
tion, which is more than cun be said 
for many of his contemporaries. 

He found Scotland uncongenial; 
though he grew to love the High- 
lands, he was divorced from the in- 
tellectual and political compan- 
ionship he needed, and spent much 
time in London or travelling. Life 
was transformed by his move to Lon- 
don after the war. Tlie Institute had 
only postgraduates, with whom he 
rapidly established a lasting rapport, 
unlike the Edinburgh students who 
found him a stimulating, if somewhat 
bewildering, teacher, hut an un- 
approachable person. He resumed 
his political contacts with vigour, 
forming close associations with many 
left-wing and communist publishing 
ventures, and enjoyed the good 
food, good company and bridge 
tables of the Athenaeum. 

The intellectual output of these 
last ten years is some of his most 
interesting and most neglected work, 
for in addition to returning to the 
theme of the distinctiveness of Euro- 
pean civilization, he begnn to think 
more deeply about the nature of 
prehistory, and much of this laier 
work is as philosophical as it is 
archaeological. He turned in particu- 
lar to epistemology, and in addition 
to the inevitable inspiration of Hegel 
and Marx, he was also familiar with 
the work of idealist philosophers 
such as Croce and Collingwood, but 
apparently not with the positivists. 

Barbara McNairn's lively and ac- 
cessible introduction to some of the 
main themes of Childe’s thinking, 
liberally illustrated with quotations. 

S 'ves considerable space to these 
rgely unfamiliar .works. Their neg- 
lectris perhaps undersiandable. sin'cte 
they were' offered to an archaeologic- 
al world still bogged down in chrono- 
logical and typological niceties, and 
chary of anything theoretical, let 
alone Marxist. When some years af- 
ter his death a renewed interest de- 
veloped in the method and theory of 
archaeology, it was based on very 
different philosophical foundations. 
This new discussion has been con- 
cerned almost exclusively with ex- 
planation, and in particular with the 
search for explanatory laws, and has 
had little use fur Cnilde. In these 
post-positivist times, however, he is 
worm reconsideration. 

There is much to reconsider. He 
wrote extensively about the nature pf 
the past anu the appropriate 
methods for studying it. hie con- 
ceived historical reality as creative 
and changeful, and hence not subject 
to immutable laws or totally predict- 
able, but certainly patterned, and so 
capable Of rational study. He 
thought much about the comparison 
between biological and social evolu- 
tion, and the role of Marxist analysis 
in the study of the latter. Above all. 


and more than any other writer be- 
fore or since, he faced the critical 
problems of how knowledge of the 
prehistoric past is possible, and what 
sort of knowledge it is. He was fully 
aware of the afiTiculties of arguing 
from present observations to past 
realities, and of the inescapable in- 
fluence of the contemporary context. 
In all these he was formulating prob- 
lems which are only now being fully 
appreciated. 

These three books together enable 
us to begin to understand this com- 
plex character. Childe the man was 
shy and sensitive, and hid the depth 
of his true feelings, yet enjoyed com- 
pany; an uncompromising intellectual 
with a passion for music and cream- 
cakes. li would be too much to ex- 
peet total consistency of someone 
whose intellectual range had been so 
wide, but it is marked by some sur- 
prising contradictions. To himself, 
and to his British colleagues, Childe 
was a Marxist, and his admiration 
for Soviet Russia was genuine; yet to 
Soviet archaeologists, who felt that 
he did not pay sufficient attention to 
the class struggle or the laws of the 
dialectic, he was considered not lo 
have thrown off all the errors of 
bourgeois science. He was also firm- 
ly committed to the view that 
archaeology had n practical value, 
particularly in guiding modern ac- 
tion; but thal supposed that the re- 
sults of such action were predictable, 
which did not accord with his 
thoughts on laws governing human 
society and history. He described his 
methods more explicitly than most of 
his contemporaries, and clearly tried 
to lest his hypotheses, yet one of his 
most fundamental assertions, that 
the distinctiveness of European soci- 
ety rested on the uniquely tree status 
ot craftsmen in prehistoric Europe, 
was mere assertion, untested and un- 
supported, and probably unsupport- 
able. PcThaps most extraordinary for 
a man of such wide learning were his 
blind spots: he seriously miscon- 
ceived some historical phenomena, 
such as the nature of medieval 
towns, the Industrial Revolution 
and craft specialization, and above 
ail was irredeemably Eurocentric. He 
.cared little about America or Africa, 
and regarded the Near Eastern and 
European tradition as the true path 
of progress. The emergence of com- 
plex societies in America, which 
should have caused him to reconsid- 
er his ideas about tlie importance of 
metallurgy to civilization, was dismis- 
sed as ofno interest. Childe may not 
have found the way to resolve such 
conflicts, but the' problems with 
which he was grappling are still 
central to modem archaeological 
debate. 

Nothing symbolizes the rela- 
tionship of Childe and his colleagues 
better thnn the circumstances of his 
death. When in October 1957 his 
body was found at the foot of a 
mountain in Australia, many refused 
to believe that it was suicide, just as 
they refused to believe he was a 
committed Marxist. Tlie cause of it 
was not just depression at the cultu- 
ral desert he found on his return to 
Australia, or disillusionment with 
Russia after the invasion of Hun- 
gary, or even the realization that 
new methods of dating were going to 
upset the whole of his conception of 
EWopean prehistory. As wc can now 
sec from a remarkable statement 


written a few days before he died, 
and comments to friends recorded by 
Sally Green, it was rather the ration- 
al conclusion of someone who no 
longer had the intellectual energy to 
beam his studies again and haa no 
wish to play the elder statesman - 
aided by personal experience, no 
doubt, lie regarded a gerontocracy as 
the “worst possible form of lead- 
ership" and a hindrance to the 
spread of progressive Ideas. He firm- 
ly believed thHt he had no further 
contribution la make to archaeology, 
and that in such circumstances a sane 
society would regard euthanasia ns a 
“crowning glory . 

How sad that in death, .as in much 
of his life, his beliefs were not tnken 
seriously. 

Dr Champion is lecturer in archaeol- 
ogy at the University of South- 
ampton. 
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Did we fall, or were we pushed? 
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Retreat from Power! studies In Bri- 
tain's foreign policy of (lie twentieth 
century 

volume one? 1906-1939; volume two: 
offer 1939 

edited by David Bilks 

Macmillan, £10.00 and £4.25 (each 

volume) 

ISBN 0 333 28909 9 and 28910 2 
(volume one); 29319 3 and 29320 7 
(volume two) 


University and mainly comprising 
work either originated by the uni- 
versity's pool of historians of British 


foreign policy or by distinguished 
visitors to the university, would seem 


The theme of live decline of Britain 
from her position as one of the 
major powers (if not as the only 
world power) in the luwnliitfh cen- 
tury is one which has been much 
belaboured by British and other 
historians in the Inst two decades. 

The origins of this development 
can be found in the Cabinet Office 
histories of Ihc 1950s and early 
1960s, long before the revision of the 


old Fifty Year Rule in 196? to Thirty 
Years released the archives of British 


government for the interwar years 
to detailed historical study. These 
histories, appearing at a time when 
public debate over current foreign 
policy preoccupations centred oil I Fie 


disparity between British strength 
id Britair 


and Britain's strategic commitments 
overseas, carried considerable con- 
viction. Indeed most of the work on 
British foreign policy published since 
the release of the interwar archives 
in 1967 has been concerned with 
working out the details of this inter- 
pretation. The work has involved a 
good deal of revision of what was 
hitherto regarded ns received wisdom 
about the follies and socially gener- 
ated misperceptions of the mainly 
Conservative governments which 
held office, from 1919-1939. 

This latest collection of pieces, 
edited bv Professor Dilks of Leeds 


in some sense to continue this de- 
velopment. Keith Wilson’s essay, 
first in the first volume, "British 
Power in the European Balance, 
190b- 1914" (which should surely 
have a question mark at the end) 
argues that Sir Edward Grey's much 
advertised concern for the balance of 
power in Europe arose from anxiety 
not so much about Britain’s vulner- 
ability to German military predomi- 
nance in Europe than to French and 
Russian threats to the Empire ami 
India, Professor Medl icon's Creight- 
on lecture of 1968 (long nut of prim 
and here reprinted) on the British 
search for an accommodation with 
Germany 1930-37, and his new piece 
on the Hoaro-Lnval pact both centre 
in the changing perceptions of Bri- 
tain's power and authority held by 
the professional advisers on foreign 
policy in the 1930s, perceptions 
which bore not only on Bn tain's 
strategic weaknesses but also on the 
justice of German claims for the re- 
vision of the Versailles settlement 
und Italian claims to n colonial "civi- 
lizing" mission in Africa. Indeed his 
comment that the Hoarc-Laval pact 
was not the example of "the old 
diplomacy" that it was denounced as 
constituting, but a proof of the im- 
perfections of the new diplomacy, is 
likely to provoke a good deal of 
astonished recognition and even 
more denunciation by those for 
whom new ideas are unwelcome. 

The late Lord Strang's account of 
the abortive Anglo-Soviet negotia- 
tions for un alliance agninst Hitler in 
1939 (another reprint of a long out 
of print lecture delivered at Leeds) is 
equally inclined in (he end to put the 


responsibility for the breakdown in 
the negotiations to the relative milit- 
ary strengths of both sides as per- 
ceived by the Soviet authorities. Dr 
Taylor’s account of Foreign Office 


attitudes to the press during nnd 
Wo 


after the First World War and the 
Canadian. Dr Norman HHlmcr's 
account of arguments in the run-up 
to the Statute of Westminster (1931) 
on the reconciliation of dominions 
concern for the independence of 
their foreign policy with the doctrine 
of the diplomatic unity of the 
Empire, both break new ground in 
reminding us that perceptions of 
British power depended both on the 
relationship of the increasingly inde- 
pendent-nunded white dominions 
with Britain's foreign policy-making 
apparatus and the importance of the 
public's attitudes to British foreign 
policy manoeuvring. 

This emphasis on '‘perceptions” is 
of double importance to the historian 
both for his understanding of how 
the subjects of his study defined the 
possibilities of action open to them 
and for his ex post facto assessment 
of that definition. It is interesting 
therefore to find Professor Dilks 
contributing both a pioneering piece 
to the first volume on “Appeasement 
and ‘Intelligence’", but also in his 
introduction to (he volume broaching 
(though not altogether answering) 
the question whether nineteentn- 
century Britain ever enjoyed the all- 
inspiring status of prime world power 
which would make talk of a “de- 
cline” or “retreat" at least before 
1939 historically valid. ' 

That there has been a genine re- 
treat since 1939 (the theme of the 
essays in the second volume) would 
seem less open to argument. The six 
essays in this volume, four on the 
events of 1939-45, and two only 
thereafter, pre only opening shots in 


the re-examination by historians, 
with access to the internal records of 
British policy-making, of the political 
assumptions ami “authorized ver- 
sions" of the process of that retreat. 

It is this which makes Professor 
Dilks’s introduction, a survey of 
British foreign policy from 19.YL pal - 
(icularly valuable. Indeed lii*» view 
that Britain exercised an influence in 
world politics disproportionate to het 
power for twenty years after tile end 
of the Second World War is striking 
in itself (though it is possible that it 
also reflects Professor Dilks's own 
apprenticeship ns historical assistant 
to Anthony Eden and Mr Macmillan 
in the preparation of their nieiitoiis). 

In retrospect, there ate four mo- 
ments of choice which strike one as 
most indicative of Briiish weakness 
of counsel: the loss of Bevin's vision 
of European unity between Jnnumy 
1948 and March 1950; the British 
inability either to prevent or resolve 
the lunacy of the proposed European 
Defence Community until after the 
French National Assembly had de- 
stroyed it; the bureaucratic arthritis 
which delayed the final formulation 
of Mr Macmillan's new European 
policy until after the ratification of 
the Treaty of Rome (which de- 
stroyed its basis); and the failure of 
Mr Macmillan’s “winds of change" 
policy to prevent (lie anti-colonialist 
rhetoric of the new Commonwealth 
members from destroying Britain's 
position in the United Nations. 

The essays in this second volume, 
Professor Dilks's on Chamberlain 
and Churchill in 1940, Lord Strang’s 
general survey of British foreign 
policy from 1939-1945, Dr Ross’s 
account of the tragicomedy of Chur- 
chill’s visit to Moscow in 1942, Pro- 
fessoT Go wing’s superb synthesis of 
the diplomatic siae of her three 
volumes on British atomic policy 


lu.VMus:, professor Gupai’s percep- 
live account of J a wall rain! Nehru's 
concept of the Commonwealth - 
which came into such marked con- 
Ilia with tliiit of Lord Avon at the 
time l, f Suez and began the divorce 
of Britain fiom the Conimonwegfth 
which Mr Macmillan tried so man- 
tully to repair and Dr Edward 
Spiel s's all loo timely and relevant 
examination nf the dilemmas and 
misconceptions underlying Britain’s 
current undent deterrent policy, ait 
all of considerable value in them- 
selves. They do however reflect the 
much less advanced state of historic- 


id work on British foreign policy 
Difer 


since I'U'L which Professor wl „„ 
introduction docs so much to illu- 
minate. I he question remains;, to 
what extent was the retreat to which 
he refers (lie voluntary product o[ 
misconception or the enforced con- 
sequence of the arrival on the world 
scene of a much larger body of 
equivalently strong or more pave# 
powers? 

To answer this question m 
require that historians of Brian 
foreign policy integrate into their 
understanding and exposition of the 
subject not only the strategic vd 
organizational factors in which the) 
have been the pioneers, or the asu 
of percent ion, misperception anl 
propugamlu in which Dr Taylor is 
one of the pioneers, but the indust- 
rial, economic anil financial compo- 
nents of interwar und postwar di- 
plomacy which are still largely tract- 
plorcd. 


D. C. 


D. ('. Wiitl is professor of iiitettMmd 
history at the London School of Econo- 


mics. 


Diplomacy of the Cold War 


The Adversaries; America, Russia 
and the Open World 1941-62 
by Michael Balfour 
Routlcdge & Kenan Paul, £10.50 
ISBN 0.7100 0687 X 


The Diplomacy of Silence: the Amer- 
ican Foreign Service, the Soviet Un- 
ion, and the Cold Wpr, 1933-1947 
by Hugh De Santis 
University of Chicago Press, £13, SO 
ISBN 0 7,26 14337 6 


In the 1980s, as memories of the 
early years of the Cold "War fade, 
histories of East- West relations ih 
that period will have to do two 
things: firstly, set out the facts of the 
1940s and 1950s as clearly and fairly 
as possible, and secondly, do their 
best to explain; with the maximum 
both of documentation and imagina- 
tion, why exactly it was that the 
Grand Alliance led by Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Stalin faded to main- 
tain Us unity after the victory of 
1945. One day. perhaps, there will 
be interpretations of Soviet policy 
based on access to the Soviet arch- 
ives, in the way that western writers 
from Herbert Fels to Daniel Yergin 
have been able minutely to dissect 
the documentary evidence on the 
. policies of the West: but that day, 

. tda$, is still far .away. 

Meanwhile, students, teachers, 
arid general readers have to rely on 
books based on detailed documenta- 
tion of the West’s confused motives, 
and mere guesswork about what ex- 
. actly the Russians wanted. Such 
readers will find much enlightenment 
in the lucid pages of Michael Bal- 
four’s account of the wartime origins 
of the Cqld, War, and of the course 
which ;it '.fallowed until the Cuban 
missile crisij? of .196?. , 

As a prewar tutor, in Oxford nnd a 


Mikoyan, Macmillan and Khrushchev. 

Professor Balfour’s account of the 
development of the Cold War is a 
model of economical writing and ba- 
lanced judgment. In just over two 
hundred pages he surveys the prom- 
ise and tne tensions of (he Western 
alliance; the widening gap between 
American ideas of a worldwide mar- 
ket economy and Soviet concern 
with control of Eastern Europe; the 
growing Tift over Germany and the 
repercussions of East- West tension in 
Korea, Cuba and elsewhere; and the 

E rocess by which Khrushchev and 
iermedy, after the “eyebnll-to- 
eyeball confrontation of late 1962, 
took steps to ensure that any future 
conflicts would be managed by the 
super powers in the same non- 
escalatory way they had employed in 

The render is filled with admira- 
tion for Professor Balfour's achieve- 
ment in compressing so much into 
such a short space, and producing a 
textbook from which younger read- 
ers in particular will greatly benefit. 
However, two questions arise. First, 
why does the narrative stop in 1962, 
giving the detailed siory of (he first 
17 postwar years and saying nothing 
about the Last 19 or 207 Even though 


fessional diplomats who advised the 
Truman Administration in 1945-47. 

The author has perused the official 
and private correspondence of this 
select band of influential Americans 
with careful attention, with the result 
that he usefully goes beyond the 
rather simple stereotypes of "Yalta" 
arid “Riga* men (pro and anti-Soviet 
respectively) employed by Yergin 
ana other writers. Dr De Santis 
builds up a complex picture of a 

S oup of professional diplomats iso- 
led from the mainstream of Amer- 
ican life, cross-pressured by the way 
their hopes of postwar cooperation 
with Russia clashed with their in- 
grained distrust of communism, and in 
many cases advising tough resistance 
to Soviet expansion because they 
either equated Stalin's policy in 1946 
with Hitler's in 1936, or in some 
cases positively preferred the latter. 

The author has studied his sample 
of diplomats closely enough to know 
their personal qualities very well - 
one of them is "ambitious and highly 
intelligent", another is "pleasant and 
dependable", and a third is "articu- 
late and conscientious". As a work 
of social science, the study does not 
fully establish Its main thesis - that 
the background and mentality of 


America’s big march 


Over Here: the First World War and 
American Society • 
by David M. Kennedy 
Oxford University Press, £10,95 
ISBN 0 19 502729 10 


there is a lot in Professor Balfour’s .American - career diplomats predis- 
eonclusion that by 1962 the leaders . posed them to give alarmist advice 


Of the two super powers had realized 
that nuclear parity had made them 
"intimates 1 ’ as well 9s adversaries, 
tho story ■ of how their relationship 
has developed since then is still well 
yforth telling. Secondly, what is- the 
precise connexion between' the au- 
thor's superb account of the 1940s 
nnd \95fls and his. "concluding reflec- 
tions” on economic growth, social 
tbnngc, and international organize 
lion? I hope that in a future cditioi 


about Soviet intentions - because the 
number of variables and the com- 
plexity of the evidence are too great 
to be conclusively handled. Howev- 
er, the book gives a fascinating and 
most readable picture of a gTOup of 
talented individuals caught at the 
point Of intersection between Amer- 
ican society and a new world which 
they only dimly understood. 

While we are waiting for a study 
of how Stalin’s men were reporting 
from Washington and other western 


IS 
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The Diplomacy of Silence bv Hugh 
De Santis nuns to carry out the 
second lask of Cold Wur nistociogra- 
pny suggested above: not a blow-by- 
blow narrative of events but a penet- 
rating attempt to assess an important 
dimension of the East-West conflict 
- the mentality of the American pro- 


jetts’ fo xludcnti; as a civil servant he 
obviously perfected the art of concise 
and togdnt writing; and his official 
.career, gave him the added bonus of 
. observing, as he modestly puts it, "in 
the role of cat looking at king*', 
many of the main protagonists in the 
including Churchill, Beviri, 


UI1H fiaorruvic UK 

Eastern Europe makes ah important 
contribution to the historiography of 
(he .Cold War. 


Roger Morgan 


Roger Morgan is head of the Euro- 
pean centre for Policy Studies at the 
Policy Studies Institute. 


The First World War has had an 
ambiguous position in American his- 
tory nooks. It involved widespread, 
if uneven, punishment of dissenters: 
it engendered high, moralistic hopes 
that led both to cynical, postwar dis- 
illusion and the ,f Red Scnre" witch- 
hunts. Yet it was also 11 time or 
experiments in economic planning, 
government intervention for bettor 
industrial conditions, mid increased 
unionization. 

David Kennedy connects these and 
other facets of America’s wartime 
experience. He retells (in old story 
very well and adds new perspectives. 
President Wilson did indeed recog- 
nize that the country’s sudden pro- 
pulsion into war would cause ugly 
things to happen at home. Yet deep- 
rooted cultural attitudes made him 
one of the first to legitimate intoler- 
ance of dissent, which then became a 
complex interaction between Federal 
policies and local vigiJantism. Con- 
trary to a popular- assumption, 
■however, reformers of the prewar 
Progressive era were not easily sidet- 
racked into militarist crusading: Ken- 
nedy establishes the diversity of their 
responses to war. (Even after the 
US entered the war, some high 
officials - in a characteristically 
American way - hoped that dollar 
aid to the Allies could be wholly 
substituted for live fighting bodies.) 

Yet one of Kennedy's central 
arguments is that the government’s 
domestic wartime policies, in econo- 
mic matters as well as recruitment 
and morale, rested on Progressive 
notions of public education for social 
unity (propaganda) rather than legis- 
lated command. Some vagueness 
about War Industry Board rules and 
operations biases Kennedy’s case, 
but he bas a point. Similarly, the 
gains made by organized labour in 
the war did pot last beyond it, partly 
becaqse they rested less on legisla- 
tion than on government contracts 
and a government support specifical- 


ly linked to the wur effort. 

' The purpose of Over Here is 1® , 
simply to snow the effect of war® 
society but also to perceive the 
toric currents tliiit surfaced at a sg 
of nntinnnl crisis. The . 

is impressive, from the P oWs ” f 
fiscal policy to the different tees •. 
the war made by two ttenern ion , 
writers. Kennedy is, I Hunk, the 
author to explain to u general ** ■ 
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Shield-maiden 


The Legend of Brynhlld 
by Theodore M. Andersson 
Cornell University Press, £13.50 
ISBN 0 8104 1302 8 


At first sight this book looks fashion- 
ably feminist. Us opening statement 
claims Brynhild as “the paramount 
figure of Germanic legend,” and 
promises to argue the point that the 
story of Sigurd/Siegfried is really 
about tlw women and not the man. 
The approoch is rather less fashion- 
able. it Is based On the theories of 
the Swiss critic Andreus Heusler, 
who died in 1940, concerning the 
way in which epic songs and Inys 
expand and develop and combine 
with one another, so that the charac- 
ters in them change as well. 

Brynhild is indeed fascinating. 
Much of the fascination she holds for 
us in the extant literature, though, 
arises precisely from the fact that 
there is not one but several Brynhilds. 
She is a shield-maiden; she is betrothed 
(or not) to Sigurd; she fails to out-bitch 
Kriemhild and takes murderous re- 
venge on the hero; and she appears in 
memorably emotional turmoil in a 
poem in the Norse Edda, in which the 
death of Sigurd causes her to laugh, 
just once, and then to weep for her own 
destruction of a relationship that might 
have been. From this plurality Profes- 
sor Andersson seeks to derive h single 
Ur-Brynhild. 

Critics dealing with the way epics 
have grown ana changed, and pur- 
suers of the origins of a myth, must 
of necessity work backwards, and 
conjecture and reconstruction very 
soon arise. So does the danger of 
accepting totally, and then arguing 
from, a text wc do not really pos- 
sess. Professor Andersson is an hon- 
critic, and aware of these pitfalls, 
but in his quest for Brynhild he must 
hi face the fact (ftarthe Edda, the 
collection of Norse poems with 
which he begins, includes very few 
poems^. that really centre upon 
brynhild. That these few are mostly 
referred to as “Sigurd-poems" is an 
unfortunate, but long-recognized 

lbere wre so few genuine 
bfynhild-Iays, however, Professor 
Andersson a forced to place a great 
ai ot emphasis on the reconstruc- 
Long Lay of Sigurd”. And 

S a SL Wl /i? tdda wc bc 6* n 10 

ar? rsalh th . c J me rests of this book 
i eft ra J er t , dlff ?r e,, t from those im- 
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jcussion, for example, of the 


poems about Sigurd’s youth, and ot 
those about Giuirun. her rival, which 
are not always very informative on 
Brynhild. Wc become even more du- 
bious when, after an analysis of the 
first part of the German Nibelung- 
epic we are faced with a full chapter 
on the later German poem of Horn- 
Skinned Siegfried, in which Brynhild 
does not even appear. 

In his conclusion, though, the author 
presents us with his original Brynhild, 
whom he sees as n “paradigm of 
determination,” an embodiment 
(though not a triumph) of the will. This 
figure, however, is still pretty shad- 
owy. and owes much to a long- 
standing confusion with Sigrdrifa, a 
kind of prophetic valkyrie awakened 
by Sigurd on n flame or shield- 
encirded mountain in (mother Norse 
poem. For the author, this Brynhild 
turns into the victim of an emotional 
betrayal by Sigurd who either does or 
does not take her virginity on behalf of 
her husband. King Gunnar. The pas- 
sage from one Brynhild to the other 
remains unclear in spite of this book. 

In passing, the author draws para- 
llels with other dominant figures in 
Germanic legend, but he omits 
Hilde, from the German Kudrun- 
saga, and also one of the historical 
ancestresses of Brynhild, the murder- 
ously dominant concubine-lumed- 
queen Fredgund of the Franks, 
whose rival was actually, if con- 
fusingly, called Brunichildis. 

The book has several merits. It 
provides the specialist scholar, at 
whom it is primarily aimed, with a 
good survey of Nibelung-research in 
general. For the non-specialist, its 
admirable clarity will doubtless en- 
courage a reading of the various 
works. But - und it is a large hut - 
the bonk does not tell us much about 
Brynhild and her legend. The shidd- 
mniden is a long way back, and it is 
doubtful whether she is really related 
to Gunnnr’s disturbed and somewhat 
violent queen. The readers of the 


Patterns of poetry 


extant works will still come away 

ihild- 


witli a variety of different Bryn 
images. 

Even in the Edda poem that is 
most closely concerned with 
Brynhild, Gunnar is worried in the 
mnin about her dowry. Perhaps the 
feminists may find food for thought 
In that. 


Brian Murdoch 


Brian Murdoch is senior lecturer in 
German at the University of Stirling. 


B&wh-Qmtitry British Books: an 

i0Mth*r u lt0n l catalo S lle brings 
LiK Sf* m thc British 
the UnhJ^j B °dlcran Library and 
It is to 151 , Ubrflr y. Cnmbridgc. 

°f which fi fAr U R e ^’ thc fin5t lhree 
Whlch (A-C, D-G and H-L) are 


already available, while volume four 
(M-R) will appear in August and 
volume five lS-Z) in November. 
Published by William Dawson for 
the Project for Historical Bibliogra- 
phy, the set of five volumes costs 
£ 1,250. 


French Symbolism anil (he Modernist 
Movement: a study of poetic struc- 
tures 

by John Porter Houston 
Louisiana Slate University Press, 
£ 12.00 

ISBN 0 8071 Q593 7 
Calilgrammes 
by Guillaume Apollinaire 
translated by Ann Hyde Greet, with an 
introduction by S. 1. Lockerbie 
University or California Press. £12.00 
ISBN 0 520 01968 7 


John Porter Houston's book is a 
timely reminder of the distance that 
now separates us from the previous 
fin de siMc. In his evaluation of u 
period of intense and conflicting 
ideas, apparently dominated by 
sharply individual talents, he has 
contrived to find a general sense 
which, out of a time of experiment 
and transition, shows (he forces 
which led towards the principal liter- 
ary preoccupations developed during 
the twentieth century. 

Symbolism is seen largely in terms 
of poetry and concentrated, though 
not exclusively, in France; it is consi- 
dered in broad historical terms as the 
movement immediately preceding 
“what is usually called modem poet- 
ry”. This Houston traces in examples 
from several western literatures, 
through works by writers such as 
Eliot, Stevens, Yeats, Rilke. Apolli- 
naire, GuiN£n, Montale and Lorca. His 
method is not historical, but rather an 
attempted synthesis of the technical 
and stylistic features which most 
strongly mark the transition between 
the rhetorical tradition, which began to 
give way in France in the second half of 
the nineteenth centuiy , and most signi- 
ficant forms of experimental writing of 
the twentieth. 

It is difficult to summarize in a 
word or two the findings nf a work 
ol commentary as wide-ranging and 
detailed as this; but the general 
thesis is that, with the development 
of French Symbolism, the traditional 
techniques of poetry, based largely 
on argument, are weakened and be- 
gin to be replaced by “patterns of 
feeling*’. Houston sees the broadest 
manifestations of this process in the 
attempts of poets to discover or in- 
vent new combinations of language 
in order to convey recondite or fluid 
acts of perception. “The Poetry of 
Consciousness'* is accordingly the 
foundation of the book and the title 
of a major chapter, which is then 
developed in its two main technical 
aspects, "Style" nnd "Symbolic 
Structures", each a chapter in itself. 

The final chapter is on the treat- 
ment of universal themes, death, re- 
newal and redemption, which, Hous- 
ton argues, are more fundamental to 
twentieth-century poetry than the 
theme of poetry itself, which is often 
taken to be its main concern. Five 


poets arc considered here: Apolli- 
naire, Montale. Lorca, Yeats and 
Rilke, each for liis personal contribu- 
tion to techniques of symbolic repre- 
sentation. In modern poetry, ideas 
are formulated in u cryptic, fragment- 
ary or ambiguous way, providing a 
wider field of possibilities than 
hitherto, so that often there appears 
to be little in common between indi- 
vidual authors. 

Houston has tried to sort out the 
techniques that have most obviously 
marked or motivated the transition 
through the “posi-rlieturical” period 
nnd to assess the contribution of the 
authors responsible. The initial im- 


P etus is seen to come strongly from 
ranee. Verlaine and Rimbaud are 


shown to have played a dominant 
part, with Mnllarme, Laforgue and. 
to a lesser extent, Corbterc (Baude- 
laire does not figure largely). The 
minor Symbolists are used referen- 
tialiy to illustrate the development of 
modes or forms which were to be 
taken up by major talents elsewhere. 

Houston underlines the "vast tech- 
nical importance of Verlaine’s dis- 
coveries” in ull areas of the poem: 
(he development of the "mood 
poem" which gave the example of 
poetry in which subjectivity and ob- 
jectivity are merged or confused in 
un apparently descriptive technique, 
as in Romances sans Paroles: the 
loosening of prosody; the conveying 
of an inner psychological drama by 
carefully chosen symbolic structures 
(FAer gahuites). He jpves prominence 
•also to Rimbaud's innovations, not 
only in the prose poem, but in sonic 
of the earlv verse [Lcs Poites de sept 
tins, Lt'S Preniiires Communions) in 
which he detects the presence of 
techniques similar to those towards 
which realist fiction was moving and 
with which Eliot nnd Pound would 
later experiment. Ma Hamid's exam- 
ple is treated at length: liis experi- 
ments with grammar and syntax to 
achieve n new impersonality, com- 
mensurate with his religion of art; 
the creation of multiple levels of 
sense through symbolic images; his 
use of vers iibre in his last poem, 
“Un Coup de d£s jamais n'abofira ie 
hasard". Vers fibre, too, is part of 
Laforgue's experimental contribu- 
tion, while implications for fiction as 
well as poetry arc present in his use 
of an inner monologue based on tiie 
“recurrence of motifs”. 

This thoughtful and original book 
provides a valuable extension to our 
perspectives on Symbolism. It keeps 
clear of nil polemic, apart from a 
summary dismissal of the biographic- 
al approach to cryptic texts, and 
docs not attempt to trace or measure 
influences. Exegesis is, however, 

E art of the method, and the author 
rings valuable insights to works of 
the main Romance literatures, as 
well as American, English and Ger- 
man. Translations are provided for all 


thc foreign language texts quoted, 
the aim of which appears to be to 
bring out the sense of the original 
without attempting to imitate its spe- 
cial resonance, nnd there is a 
courageous attempt at an English 
rendering of the Coup de t ih. 

Translation is the main purpose of 
the edition of Apollinaire's Cirffr- 
grammes published by the University 
of California Press, and the texts are 
printed with the English version by- 
Anne Hyde Greet on thc facing 
page. This work, first published in 
1918. follows on directly from 
Atcoois (1913) and combines the last 
of Apollinaire’s prewar poems with a 
number of those which he wrote dur- 
ing his period of active service, from 
December 1914 to March 1916, when 
he was wounded in the head by shell 
splinters, nnd with n small number of 
important poems completed during 
the Inst period, before his death 
from Spanish flu in November 1918. 

Thc eponymous calltgram is an ex- 
periment nl form in which b poem is 
arranged in naiterns on flic page 
instead nf in tnc familiar sequence of 
lines. Twenty nf the 84 poems are 
clear examples of this form. As S. I. 
Lockerbie points out, the possibili- 
ties of spatiul expression arc im- 
mense, and would almost certainly 
have been developed by Apollinaire 
if he had lived. Some’ of those lie 
published have n direct visual im- 
pact, such ns U nieiit, where the 
letters drift down the page from top 
to bottom, or the representation of 
mandolin, carnation and bamboo in 
the poem of that title, where the 
message ol the writing extends and 
dramatizes the immediate image. As 
they stand, the caliigrams are one of 
the forms used by Apollinaire to 
suggest simultaneity - indispensable, 
in his view, to the registering of the 
increased complexity and speed of 
life tit the modern" world. For the 
most part, however, the book is writ- 
ten in a more orthodox, though still 
modernist, style, much of it in cers 
fibre in which Apollinaire attempts 
to find a style equal to the express- 
ion of- his reactions, particularly to 
the immense conflict in which he 
touk part and which he sought to 
integrate in his vision of the artist as 
explorer of the future. 

The translator has aimed at a close 
rendering of the text, following the 
typographical layout of the original, 
but not attempting metrical niceties. 
Though inevitably much is lost, the 
play of images and the ordering of 
themes emerge well from the English 
version. This well-produced edition 
should do much to further the know- 


ledge and appreciation of Apollinnire 
among English readers. 

. J. C. Ireson 


J. C. Ireson is professor of modern 
French literature at the University of 
Hull. 
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years with refractory material, a 
struggle made all the more strenuous 
by tne way he changed and matured 
between successive stages of com- 
position. Gearey admits that this is 
an “unusual" method of reading, but 
he gives no sign of recognizing that 
the method undermines the aims he 
has set himself. Few readers will 
readily entertain the idea that Faust 
is a work of art when the term has to 


be stretched to include “the growth 
of its author as thinker and writer*’; 
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and fewer still of the English- 
speaking readers he is addressing wjll 
be niuen enlightened bv references 
to works much less well known'. 

The reader's initial resistance will 
unfortunately only be stiffened bv 
the opacity of the “argumentation 
deployed to underpin the author s 
thesis. Statements of a stunningly 
apodictic kind, for example, where 
there is magic there is no morality , 
and vague, undifferentiated concepts 
are made to do duty for clear 
reasoning. He is also unlikely to con- 
vince with his argument that Faust is 
a tragedy simply because it ‘insists 


on an inherent contradiction in the 
human condition” since, this ‘fails to. 
distinguish it from comedy! Most 
damaging of all, however, is the au- 
thor’s failure to draw a distinction 
between "process” on the one hand 
and "product" on the other, which 
results in a thorough-going confusion 
of what was problematical for the 
writer with what may be difficult for 
the reader; there being no reason to 
suppose that the two are identical. 

An equally uncritical employment 
of out-dated periodizations seems to 
blind the writer to the significance of 
the breakthrough made by the dis- 
tinguished British scholar, Professor 
Elizabeth M. Wilkinson - on whom 
he draws heavily: the material 

Goethe use$ in Faust is not rooted in 
its age, as he - following earlier 
critics - would have it, but is, as she 
puts it, "diachronic", that Is, it 
stretches back through the whole 
length of the western tradition. Once 
this point is taken, the relevance of 
the work to an age like our own, in 
which the traditions of the past arc, 
fast being eroded, emerges clearly - 


far more so than from Gearey's nar- 
row' preoccupation with Goethe’s life 
aiia times: Faust is Intended to make' 
us feel at home in the cultural world 
we have inherited. Such neglect of 
the scholarly debate is, however, 
wholly typical of Gearey's way with 
the secondary literature: he cites all 
the important figures, out comes to 
terms with no one. 

In effect, instead of a reasoned 
and accessible contribution to the 
debate, what emerges is a regular 
repetition of his main point (he 
draws attention to his own repetitive- 
ness on several occasions), encum- 
bered by a great deal of information 
the relevance of which is never 
established. Indued, the insights he 
does offer (for example in respect of 
the characters of Mephisto and 
Faust) are arrived at quite indepen- 
dently of the framework he asserts is 
essential. Far from rescuing Faust 
from the widespread scepticism 
which claims for its greatness arouse, 
Gearey's emphasis on the way the 
themes treated broke the bounds of 
conventional art in order to form a 


“meaningful, if less than philosophic- 
al whole” - whose delineaments he at 
no point analyses - will, I fear, only 
confirm this prejudice. 

The work does not read like the 
apologia it is intended to be; it cre- 
ates an impression, rather, of special 
pleading. The shakiness of his case is 
reflected, too, in the language ~ and 
not only in the extreme tenta liveness 
of over-used phrases such as “one 
senses" ,and "one suspects" - but 
also in a style at times so turgid as to 
be unintelligible. 


R. H. Stephenson 


Dr Stephenson is lecturer in German 
at the University of Glasgow. 


DAILY MIRROR STYLE - 
Tho Mirror's Way With Words 
by Kalth Waterhouse 


WetsrhouBS's witty diiaction of tito 
language of tabloid newspapers. 


Available tram Minor Bonk* Lid.. 
Alban* Houle. SOTS Shoe Lana, 
London EC4P 4AB. Tab 0)422 3430. 

Pifq# ca w pirn aop pep. 
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Gobbling up the countryside 


Rural Conservation in Inter- Wo r flri- 
lain 

by John Sheall 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £16.50 

ISBN 0 19 8232 36 5 

Planners have long been seen as vil- 
lains by the public - largely on the 
basis of what has happened to some 
of our city centres. So much so that 
those who are now arguing (hat the 
time hfts come to protect the land- 
scape from agricultural change with 
planning controls are asked how they 
coiild possibly want to see more 


"_ h “ ■E-SL‘55'. JJg 

although these downs are within to tabic 
easy rench of London and the South- Wildlite 


the new thinking thnt bore fruit in 
the 1947 Town and Country Planning 
Act, which nationalized development 
rights in land, came from London- 
based pressure groups. But Sheail 
also provides a heartening and in- 
teresting account of the pioneering 
work carried out by those local au- 
thorities that managed to muster the 
technical skills required to launch a 
broadside attack on the building de- 
velopment thnt was gobbling up the 
countryside. Country estates were 
sold to speculative builders who cov- 


St«r& a dow^ S ^ table an^ndnicm to the Wl 

"r. anH tho Sn„th- Wildlife aikl CtmnlrysuW m, Neck- 

ing to extend the scope of planning 
control to embrace major changes in 
the landscape, recalls the relatively 
sudden acceptance of urban planning 
in the 1930s. In the l‘»3Us. loo. the 
for comprehensive controls 


ampton-Portsmouth conurbation, 
they still have an aura of remote- 
ness. due largely to the absence ol 
new housing within the heart of the 
downs. 

Nevertheless, the book does leave 
the reader with an important ques- 
tion unanswered: why this book 
now? If one of the purposes ol 
studying the past is to enhance 
understanding of the present and to 


eTed them with houses without even learn from past mistakes, then a very 

kuuiu lw providing proper roads and sewer- ’ good answer would have been avail- 

planning in view of the damage it age. let alone taking account of able. A chapter comparing and con- 
has done in the past. In chronicling amenity. trasling the planning campaigns o 

the efforts of local planning author- In the face of this challenge, West the 1930s with those of the present 


ities to curb the encroachment of 
building on the countryside in the 
1930s, John Sheail's new book de- 
monstrates clearly how ill-founded 
such attitudes arc, while ri the same 


Sussex County Council, for example, 
secured the agreement of over one 
hundred landowners to a planning 
scheme for the West Sussex Downs 
in which the land was zoned into one 


time establishing clearly the true ori- area covering the high downs where 


gins of planning in Britain. It is n 
pity, however, that in such a thor- 
ough and comprehensive work, the 
excellence of the text is not matched 
by the illustrations, the presentation 
of which leaves much to he desired. 


only buildings connected with ex- 
isting uses, mainly agricultural, could 
be put up, and a smaller zone at the 
foot of the scarp slope and those 
parts below 200 feet on the dip slope 
where housing nlso wns permitted. 


day would have brought out the 
reasons why this book really is highly 
relevant to present-day planning 
campaigns. 

Trie ink was barely dry on the 
1947 Act before the threat from agri- 
culture was taking over from urban 
development as a new challenge to 
the future of our countryside; and in 
seeking a solution to the agricultural 
threat, conservationists today are 
already unconsciously adopting attl- 


casc . 

eventuully overwhelmed the uruu- 
menls of those who maintained that 
protection for outstanding sues 
would be sufficient. 

Sheail’s account makes it all too 
clear, however, that thinking on such 
questions cannot be transformed 
without energy and determination. 
Those of our own geiieiiirion .seeking 
to achieve for the countryside what 
their parents achieved for the towns 
and cities could perhaps take note of 
the scale of the effort expended in 
the 1930s, and redouble (heir own 
efforts accordingly. 


Marion Shoard 


Marion Shoard is (he author of “The 
Theft of the Countryside ”. 


Effects of toxicants on the environment 


Environmental Toxicology 
by John H. DulTus 
Edward Arnold, £4.95 
ISBN 0 7131 2798 8 


Lest anyone should nnike the for- 
givcahle error of thinking that this 
title heralds another subjective 
novelette on environmental disasters, 
or comprises n catalogue of toxico- 
logical procedures, it should be im- 
mediately made clear that this is a 
scientific text examining the origins 
and dynamics of environmental toxi- 
cology, . primarily intended for- en- 
vironmental science students bur 
sufficiently detailed and documented 
to be of value to the more specialist 
biologist. The author has taken an 
interdisciplinary approach to an 
analysis of the effects of toxicants on 
the environment but has kept the 
chemistry and mathematics 


The description of natural toxi- 
cants includes a chapter devoted to 
“Microbial poisons’’ - bacterial tox- 
ins (botulin toxin), my cotoxins (afla- 
toxin), algal toxins, and toxic pro- 
ducts of microbial metabolism, with 
an all-too-brief mention of nitrosa- 
mines - and a section on "Plants as 
toxicant sources”, which is somewhat 
misplaced in the chapter on “Metab- 
olism of toxic substances by plants". 
Manmade toxicants are dealt with 
more fully in chapters on "Pesticides 
ami herbicides" (for example, chlor- 
inated hydrocarbons, and orgn* 
nophosphates), “Toxic metals" (a 
wide’ selection from ■- beryllium *tO 
selenium), "Atmospheric toxicants” 
(oxides of carbon, nitrogen and sul- 
phur, asbestos and fluorides), and 
'’Petroleum and radionuclides” (oil- 
spills, detergents, polycyclic aromatic 
hydrocarbons, and so on). 

The extent of environmental con- 
tamination by toxicants obviously de- 


to a 

minimum so as to ensure a wide pends on the relative rates of entry 
readership. The format comprises a and removal of these chemicals. It is 
description of the various classes of 
toxicants, theij metabolism by ani- 
mals, plants and micro-organisms, 
and an assessment of toxicity and of 
environmental risk, although in one 
or two chapters these rather distinc- 


apposite, therefore, that the sections 
describing the various sources of 
toxicants are complemented by 
others on toxicant metabolism and 
destruction. "Metabolism of toxic 
substances by animals'* deals with 


live aspects of ' toxicology become the principles of uptake, excretion, 
somewhat blurred. — —*— « — * — 


distribution, metabolism, synergism 


and antagonism, and species differ- 
ences, all dynamic processes in which 
the reaction rates are probably as 
important as the differences in reac- 
tions. It is to be regretted, therefore, 
that some fundamental principles of 
toxicokinetics were not introduced 
here. 

“Metabolism of toxic substances 
by plants’’ is something of a hotch- 
potch, probably because little is 
known in this field compered with 
the mammalian metabolism of xeno- 
biotics; sections on uptake, trans- 
location. metabolism and excretion - 
the logical development of this sub- 
• lect : .■*?-. arc followed by -others ..on 
herbicides (mechanisms') atmospheric 
toxicants, plants as pollution indica- 
tors. and plants as toxicant sources. 

The introductory chapter, “'Assess- 
ment of toxicity” (acute and chronic 
toxicity, teratogenicity and muta- 
genicity) gives a brief survey of the 
various methods currently used In 
the assessment of chemical toxicity, 
primarily in man and other mam- 
mals. The book concludes with 
“Assessment of environmental risk”, 
another miscellany of global aspects 
which includes sections on soil toxi- 
cants. toxicants in natural waters, 
distribution of toxicants in the bio- 
sphere, and monitoring. A postscript 
includes appendices on “Toxicity and 


thermodynamic activity”, “Environ- 
mental indices”, “Environmental im- 
pact", a “Chemical glossary” . and a 
useful bibliography and subject 
index. 

Considering the enormous scope 
of the subject and the conciseness of 
the text, this well balanced book 
manages to capture the more impor- 
tant Facets of the problem anJ to 
analyse these in a constructive, and 
essentially non-technical. manner. I 
certainly enjoyed reading the text 
more thun any other I have read 
recently in this field. The publishers 
may, however, be aiming loo liigl 
when they consider the volume suit 
able for the specialist; us a general 
text it would certainly give the nar 
row specialist an awareness of those 
fields related to his own expertise 
but. os one would expect from its 
length, no aspect is covered in any 
depth. It should provide more suit- 
able for reading by the iton-ciiviroii 
menlnlist. even the non -scientist . 
who seeks a balanced und informed 
analysis of environmental problems. 

D. V, W. Parke 


D. V. W. Parke is professor 


biochemistry 

Surrey. 


at the university 


Fundamentals of Aquatic Ecosystems 
edited by R. S. K. Barnes and K. H. 
Mann 

Blackwell Scientific, £7.80 
ISBN 0 632 00014 7 - 

Coastal Lagoons 
by R. S. K. Barnes 
Cambridge University Press, £12.00 
and £4.95 

ISBN 0 521 23422 0 and 29945 4 


Setting out for the nearest lagoon 


Perishables 


Post bur vest; an InlroduclIotTb^ 
ptiyxinlngy ami bundling of fan ® 

M’gVtUlllC'i m 

l.y R. II. M. Wills, T. H. U. | 
(iruhnui, W. B. McGlasson - 
i:. iinii 
'inmudn, £12,00 
ISBN 0 246 11556 4 


in chapter nine with a description of water only with the catadromous coastal sens or plankton biology 
the survival strategies adopted by eel and leaving them immediately Although limited in Its supply of 

with the anadiomous fruitful comparisons, the book does 
indicate many areas where compari- 
sons might be sought. 

. Coastal Lagoons is in some ways 
more successful in its declared alms. 
It sets out to deal briefly with the 
origin, development, morphology, 
environment and ecology of the 
world’s coastal lagoons „ and docs so 


only with 

adopted by eel and 

aquatic organisms, and by Mann in afterwards 
chapter ten with accounts of com- salmon. 

plcte aquatic systems. The final Other authors have attempted a 
chapter, oy O. M. Woodwell, looks more comprehensive coverage of 
mainly at the role of aquatic ecosy- their topic. Accounts by O, E. Fogg 
stems in our planet’s chemistry, and dealing with phytoplankton, T. R 
in particular at the cycling of carbon, Parsons, dealing with zooplankton, 
mirogen and sulphur. and Mann himself, dealing with 

Allocating topics to experts has benthic heterotrophs, are clear sum- 

:^^3^S3Si By\i? 


An the authors emphasize in faj 
iiUMuliii-ti.nl. the postharvest stem/ 
treatment ami pliy.sinlugy of fniit $ 
vegetables is of very considerate 
significance: losses of such pernUi 
produce can range from zWO py 
rent, although no good average {i. 
mis are available. Prevention or it, 
Unction of (hose losses could tlwii ' ■ 
result in benefits tlinl might well ti 
coed the sort of production incrtM? 
which can usually be Befoul 
through improved breeding audit . 
cultural practices. [ 

Two scene-setting chapters pre.^ 
some basic information on f 
chemical composition of m 
fruits und vegetables, and the e\ 
physiulogicul processes that an 
during formation. The authors a 
cccd in conveying a reasonably td* 
rent picture of the fruit as beiriip 
of the living plant, even thovgnns 
in a specialized metabolic stair: ds 
detachment from the oareiu ga- 
llic fruit cut off from further met! 
of water, minerals and proiuft 
other metabolites. These aspecaut 
however, dealt with at a 
elementary level, and “higher M. r 
students of agriculture, boriato^ 
and food science”, for whom ih : 
book is primarily intended, mi!:., 
need to have more detailed Lnfrr*> ; 
tion on such aspects ascrayw«t>v. 
lation nnd control ocites t 
However, the references for IM*J , 
reading are well chosen aid Aw ] 
direct those requiring mb* ” 
mental information to ^ ■ 
sources. •. 

Subsequent chapters on th* 
of temperature, water \ 
storage atmosphere, 
metabolic responses ol Ira®" * 
vegetables to environment* 1 £■ 
ditions, utul how these ww 
used f«u praelieul purposes. ; 
of ethylene in fruit ripening, 
cinllv m climacteric fruit, 
emphasized by the space across 
this gaseous plant B^iwlh . 
both in the chapter W - 
mnlnholites ns well ns I*®* < 
corned with storage 
The mil lmrs’ own 
pruclicnl applications naurU^ 
of storage techniques IgJJJ 
ovident in the luter chnjwjjj 
with practical aspects, iwrt, 
a full account of l lie op™® 
age conditions, how best t 
these und the conscque«« 
failure in exert adequate co 
A sensible account Hu 
evaluation precedes W 
ters on pulhology, com* 0 ®* 
ments and packaging. ^ 
The Australian ainnon w 
clearly not written theirj 


Oiirs ts a wet ! planet. More 

two thirds of Its. surface lies under- 
water; AH. (ife depends on water, of 
copne, but life in Water (aces diffe- 
rent problems from those of life bn 
land. - Fundamentals of Aquatic 


— — 1 7 rr. iL r - rJ 1,1 \oimran merit. ■ 

. difficult tisk than others. Thus, Each 7 touches' bn ’ sfcveraT points., of 

Ihad from the .point of view of immediate current research interest. Thus Fogg 
ider- communication aL a Viewpoint, the sets out (o: explain the enhanoernem 
r, of most successful chapters are those of phytoplankton production nt ch»ir_ 


.^rodi^edo ^ in each .environment, epd of chapter seven, dealing "with 
Each touches on s&veraT nomt«..nf cheap version^ of a few standard 
|K . ■ » techniques, I had a strong desire to 

m «t chapters are those of pM^l. n “C^duclton a“hS and set M Ck to ri ^L P n r P ( hf PMatU l 

where an author has been allocated, sea^frpnu, a topic not OTly prewntly lamon ,0 !ample the " earest 

»n a, tunaammtais of Aquatic trictcd theme" tSjod^exanfpii rife undeSandina 1 ^ of th^ 1 K Uf . Allbough a short book that could 

■ Ec^/wyr de^ with the ecological the chapters by L. R. Poraerdy on lS3rt^o^h bv^u£tf & ^ T6Bd Wlth P r ° Bt , an ? enjoyment 
aspects of these problems. It sets out. the role of detritus as a food sources; and mrbulence 7 m > Ugf,t h ? aquatic ecologists, ft is too 
to desenbe to undergraduates the F. R. Harden Jones on ■ proddetion Although not whoilv succewf..! M sp ec «ahzed to find much of a place 
fundatmntii features of planktonic add miuatjon patterns. : of nekton, -an Ihtto&ob tb£e5S^!w'S • te S?V n * ? f “ndergraduL.. 
and benthic ecosystems in the and W.%. Odum on the humteii uses • ® BT1 S C * ^mpnrison with 

• . ^.BaroesAfann book raises an im- 


oceans, coastal 1 seas, lakes and riv 
ers. It j& Up to date and in many 
ways successful in its aims. 

In a prologue the 
define basic ecological 
production, diversity and stability. 
Barnes then gives an account of the 
general features of aquatic ecosy- 
stems. The next seven chapters deal 
with various topics, such as phyto- 
plankton or detritus. The unifying 
theme is taken up by R. N. Hughes 


„ , ... rsr< ^ » 

icaMdcaa such as of seaweed beds, marshes and weU to inteSc p^^oJeS (perhaps liter a lly) into a particular 
“ “ periphyton, and ft good comparison '.scattered throughout^ nuiX^nF f nd accessible environment such as a 

Paul Tctt 


contrast. Harden Jones’s account oV vide T'usefol syntSSs 1 for^E 

JSSTJHSr* .« .jffiSE 


Fatd 

<5 


Text is a 


trntes mainly on a few examples of dealing with both the was and°Sl! 

migrating animals. These examples water ^alre outnumbered bv aj « *«<«'•»- 

are largely marine, entering tresh- concentrating on 4^cts 4ch Ts ' ^ n Assocl(ll ^' s iaforatory" near 


principal scientific 
aTfcer at the Scottish Marine Biolo- 
: tea 


of the cxumplcs are 
major crops with a worip*^^ ,, 
and distribution. 


w not !»*"• . - 1 ,/HfiW' I* "1 

Curiously, although a 
a cassava storage . oajjP- , 
there is virtually no 

well-known problem of ve ry ^ T. 
root crop for more J- 

periods under trqplw* 

The book is written 
very readable st y*?' 

appendices include ^ 


Tropical 
receive much 
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Forthcoming events 


-The Historical Roots of Stalinism and Demo- 
cratic Socialism in Czechoslovakia’ Is the theme 
ot the History Workshop London Seminar to 
be held on August 3 between 7.30-9 30 pm in 
ihe Bull and Mouth, Bury Place. London WCI. 
* ★ * 

The Library Association has organized three 
Interlocking shoti seminars (or practising lib- 
rarians ana information workers and those con- 
cerned with library policy and development 
nationally and locally throughout ihc world, 
line are: 'National Library and Information 
Services Development' on August 24-26. ‘The 


1-3 Further inrormaion from Gillian Leary, 
short courses organizer at the LIUran Assoria- 
tioD.7 Ridgmouni Street, London WCtE 7AE. 

* ★ * 

'Nuclear Dcicrencc: Implications and Policy 
botloiu (or the 1980s' and 'The International 
Association of Consultants in HE Institutions 
Full Annual Conference’ .are, two events orga- 
nized by the Division of External Relation and 
(.bmiDuntcailoos International Oflice of North 
East London Polytechnic which will be held on 
September 4-6 and 13-13 respectively at its 
Danbury Park site. Further details from the 
International Offlcc, NELP, Asia House, 
156-164 High Road, Chigwell Heath, Romford, 
Essex. 

★ * * 

The British Association for the Advancement 
ol Science is to celebrate its 150th anniversary 
in York, Ihe city in which It was founded, by 
holding Its annual meeting there from August 
31 -September 4. Topics Include: ‘Planetary ftiy- 
dcs' by Professor S. K. Runcorn of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne University, 'The nuclear arms race - 
control or catastrophy', 'The Uses of British 
Sociology 1831-198 r by Professor P. Abrams ol 
ihe University of Durham and 'The 


'The education 


snd training of young people Is under pressure’ 
by Mr F. Barr of Huddersfield Polytechnic- 
Details from Miss i. H. Dring, BAAS, 23 
Savile Row, London Wl. 

* * * 

'Philosophy and Literature', the Scots Philo- 
sophical Club’s open conference Is to be held at 
Ihe University ot Stirling from September 4-6. 
Applications to Peter Lamarque, department of 
[Mosophy. University of Stirling. Stirling FK9 

* ★ * 

The British Educational Research Association 
h to hold its seventh annual conference at 
Ciewe and Alsager College of Higher Educs* 
ik» from September 1-3 from 12 am to 3.30 
pm. Topics Include: 'History of Educational 
Research' , 'DovcVqpmcnt In Educational 
Assessment', 'Education and Employment'. Dc- 
Wls horn Mi lan Smith, reader in education. 
Crewe and Abaget College, AJsagcr, Stake on 
trent. A one-day seminar oh Aspects nf Pcda- 
fiK 6e held immediately following the 
.hTu S?"**®- T 110 * 6 wishing to -attend 
should write to Professor E. Stones, Liverpool 
Uniwnliy School of Education. 19 Aborcrom- 
.^ ua, r C >« v ? rpo P 1 L 69 - Feo » "" oxlra £12 
00 |0 P ri «0 for the BERA conference. 



Honorary degrees for Sir Michael Tlppclt, Sir Richard O’Brien, Sir Jack Jacobs and Sir Peter Parker 


Honorary degrees 


London 

The following are to be awarded degrees on 
October 13 and November 26. 

LLD: The Rt Hon Lord Chart cris of Amisfield; 
Sir Shrldath Surendranath Rampbal; Viscount 
Caldccote; Sir Jack Jacob; Str Peter Parker; 
Baroness Ryder of Warsaw. 

DSc: Professor Ian Donald. 

LlttD: Odysseus Elytis. 


Liverpool 

The following have been awarded honorary 
degrees: 

MEng: Mr James Gerrard, a member of the 
university’s development committee and joint 
fabric committee until 1980. 

LKtD: Mr R. Lancelyn Green, a Merseyside 
author, biographer and critic. Professor F. Kcr- 
mode, King Edward VI [ professor of English 
literature at Cambridge . 

LLD: Sir Richard O'Brien, chairman of Ihc 
Manpower Services Commission. 

DMui: Sir Michael Tippcu. the composer. 


Newcnstle - 

The following have been awarded special hon- 
orary degrees: 


DDSc: 


Professor Sir Frank Lawton, former 
professor of operative dental surgery’ at Liver- 
pool University. Professor Bertram Cohen, Pro- 
lessor of dental science, Royal College of’ 
Surgeons o( England. 


MDS: Mr Francis Armstrong, general denial 
practitioner in Blyth. Northumberland. 


(a ranis 


Edinburgh 

Tourism. Ret nation and Raearch Unit - Brian 
Dufflcld and Jonathan Long - £30.440 rrom the 
Scottish Tourist Board for study of economic 
return on tourism. 


research into the mitochondrial genomes of 
Aspergillus Nldulans. 

Suwirm«« - A. Barker - £22.344 from the 
SSRC for an Investigation Into the Stanstcd 
Airport Public Inquiry 1980/82 and the reform 
of "big Public Enquiries". 

Glasgow 

Physiology - Dr W. R. Ferrell - £17,750 to 
investigate the effect of alteration of intra- 
articular pressure and inlra-anlcular volume on 


systems. - Dr J. C. Brown - £10.550 from Ihc 
S.E.R.C. for an investigation of hnrd X-ray 


data from S.M.M. 

Bomnj’ - Dr M. F. Hlnkins - £29,833 from the 
SERC for a study of nhotosyntl 
transport in Isolated chtoroplasts. 


>■ phoiosyitlhcUc electron 

r .... chtoroplasts. 

y«ennnrv parasitology - £38,-»2U from the 
Wellcome Trust for a study of 


the discharge of knee joint receptors. 

W r Dr C. N. Davies - £66.000 from Pathological biochemistry - Dr J. Shepherd - 
Winfrilh for an aerosol research stu- £18.701 from the British Heart Foundation to 


investigate how human ... , 

lipoprotein metabolism Involve* interaction witr 
a cell membrane rccec 


vcry-low-dcnsity 
. interaction with 

.cceptor. 

English Literature - D. A. Dank - £62,620 
from the Manpower Services 
special temporary employment programme. 
Materia Medico, Stobhlll - £45,000 from 


Essex 

Chemistry - Dr C N. Davies - £66.000 from 
AERE v ’ ‘ 

dcntshlp. 

Electrical Engineering and Science - Professor 

O. B. B- Chaplin - £65.758 from the Ministry 

of Defence for an investigation Into the odBp- „ ... 

live cancellation of low frequency acoustic noise from the Manpower Services Commission for 

from an in-service array generating set. *-* — 1 — 

Sociology - M. Harloe - £40,400 from the 
Levcrhulnie Trust Tor a comparative study of 
social rented and owner occupied housing. - Dr 

P. Thompson - £20.939 from the SSUC for 
an Investigation Into ihc systematic analysis of 
life histories. 

Biology - Dr N. R. Baker - £31.947 from the 
SRC for research into Iho biochemical and 
biophysical limitations to energy transduction 

during chloroplnst biogenesis; Dr C. Seazzoc- .. .... n . 

chlo and Dr R. W. Davies - £19.724 from tbe E. Roy - £23,442 from the SERC for a 
MRC as a supplement to an existing grant for study of mass transfer in eccentric two-body 


the role of Igc in 
disease; £29,085 

----- - — for a study of the 

pathogenesis of bcuic protozoa) Infections with 
particular reference to African trypanosomiasis. 

London, Institute of Education 

Geography - £12fi.988 from the Schools Council 
for a three-year extension of the Geography 
16-19 project. 

Thomas Coram Research Unit - I26.I4R from 
ihe Nuffield Foundation from a private chari- 
table trust for the 'Children out of School' 


helmJtti infection and allergic dkcasc;°£2^W5 
from the Wellcome Trust fm 


project. 

Science 

from (hi, — ... _ ,.„ w , 

concept, method and strategies In Ihc develop- 
ment of modern cryslallOBrnphy. under Profes- 
sor R. M. McLeod with Professor T. L. Blun- 


— Interdisciplinary Research - £42.550 

from the Lewcitulme Trust for a study of 


* . bibl as a bupptcmeni io an existing gram rar nuay or mass iranater 

Open University programmes July 25 to July 31 


Pfizer Ltd, for tho cardiology research unit. 

Ophthalmology - Professor W. Faulds - 
£(78.512 from the Rank Prize Fund, for re- 
search in the field of laser trabeculotomy. 

Natural philosophy - Professor J. M. Reid and 
Dt R. O. Owens - £85 , fN Isom the SERC dett. 
as the maintenance gram for the electron linear Funding In education ~ £25.706 from the 
accelerator. • SSRC Tor a study of changes in grant aid 

Astronomy - Dr J. C. Brown and Professor A- and their Implications Tor education and the 

central-local relationship, under the direction of 
Dr A. Crispin. 


It 


Noliceboard is compiled by 
Patricia SantineNi 
and Mila Goldie 


Recent publication 


The Compendium of University Entrance Re- 
qutrenmnts for First Degree Courses in the UK 
l9S2-fL3 U the nineteenth edition published by 
the Association of Commonwealth Universities 
for the Commit tec of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals. It covers all university full time 
courses and gives a description of the institu- 
tions whose courses are listed in terms of loca- 
tion. history student numbers, academic orga- 
nisation, pattern of student housing, welfare 
and recreation and notes of entry, ft is avail- 
able from Lund Humphries, the Countiy Press 
Dmmmnnd Rond, Bradford BD8 8Dlf. £5.60 
post free In the UK. 

Polytechnic short courses on microprocessors 
arc regarded as more valuable than those run 
by wimisstics. according to a recent survey ol 
5fw people who attended such courses, a re- 
search paper published by the Policy studies 
Institute this month shows. The survey nlso 
indicated that half the respondents though! 
their courses were too short and that 
polytechnic lecturers were ihe moil knowledge- 
able about the industry but that university 
courses were the best equipped. (,W/ 


rocasor Shan Courses: Survey of Users 
Petra Rogers. £5 .0(1 from the' Policy Studies 
Institute. 1-2 CnStlc Lane. London SW1.) 

Average Prices of Academic Rooks 1980 by 
Alan Cooper Is the sixth annual index pub- 
lished by Loughborough University’s Centre for 
Library and Information Management using 
1974 as ihe base year. The report which is 
based on non-perludical dimes In Ihc British 
National Bibliography ' 
increased by 53 per 


National Bibliography indicates that priccs havc 
four tables which include the distribution of 


( iriccs over „ 
or Ihc yean 


that rr . 

cent since IvTo it gives 

.... - Jlion of 

(turn £0.fll ws £I0U 


groups ranging 

n Iffl-niir (CLAIM Report No 7 


and BLR & D Report JM5. £jK» from 
CLAIM, department nr library and Infornintiun 
management Loughborough University. Lough- 
borough LEI I 3TU). 

'Power and Desire: Diagrams vf the Sin Ini, I A 
C issue No fT includes Michael Foucault on 
method and history. Dclcuzc and Guauari's 
sequel to their Anti-Ocdipui and ankles on 
Juvenile justice, psychiatry and the community. 
(Available from Q. Burchcll. Westminster Col- 
lege. North Hlnkscy. Oxford 0X2 VAT. £1.95). 


Fellowships 


The Royal Society of Chemistry has appointed 
its first 12 honorary fellows. Triey are; 

UK-. Sic Frank Hartley end Lord .Todd. 

USA-' Professors E. J. Corey of Harvard Uni- 
versity and F. A. Cotton erf Texas A and M 
University; J. O. Hirschfeldcr of" Ihe University 
of Wluoiuln; J|. A. LaJrincn of Florida and 
111 iron Universities E. L. Miiciienics of the 
University of California. Berkeley and M. Tish- 
ler of Wesleyan University. 

Germany: M. Efaen of the Max Planck Insti- 
tute. Gottingen: K. Huisgeri and H. Noth of 
the University of Munich. 

Switzerland: A. Eschcrmoscr of ETH. Zurich. 


ft ; Saturday July 25 
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740 Itliiory of architccniro and dcxlgn I890-I9JP. 
Wood or Metal? English Furniture or the Ttilrriw 
IA305 prog 171. 

8,06 Image* and information. Tho Crab Nobula - A 
Cue Study (ST29I prog II). 

BBC! 

7.40 Technology foundation course. A Milk Run (TI0I 

8.09* ld?nce faundaiion course. Dawn of Mon (Slot 

8.10 Ka fttera si In foundation course. ItarurormBlkvi* 
and Matrices (MlOl prog 19). 

8.88 Mikfe^ ton so of society, blsm In Dolton (DI01 

8 JO as : an huerdlicrfellnaiy approach. Sigotn- 
etnee Tewing (MDT241 prog ID). 

■AS Ao introduction to prydiology. Similarities amt 
Dlnerencci (DS262 prog 5). 

tO. 10 Compuicr-bued Inlomjatlon syiiema. Tbe User 
and tho Dalabasa (M352 prog 6). 

1IL9B Man-made future*: design and ledmobgy. De- 
signing for the Dliabteo (T262 meg 8). 

11.00 lechnology for teachera. Care Study: Teaching 
Mechanism* (PET27I prog 8). 

11 JB Ptopte are) work. Tie Faoiuy Docwr (DE3S1 
prog 9). 

11A0 Telecom mu nka don synenu. Televitlon (T321 

12.18 loSd work, community work and sodely. Pay tor 
Play School tDE3» prog 14). 

1240 Dedtkw making In Driiain. Oovemurent and 
imhiiity. Oovernment and Imhjitry: The Indust- 
rial Relaitoes Ad 1972 (DM; PD983 prog 

1X08 PhytWogy of cell* and omanbna. PrognterotM 1 - 
rod tbe Myometrium (S3?! pro* 11). 

18J0 Btocherobrry and molecular wofogy. Chromatin, 
israprog it). 

RADIO 8 |VHP| ... 

8.88 Cognitive development: language and thinking 
(torn birth to adolescence. A Study of Language 
Acquisition (E362 proa 6). 

8.18 Curriculum design rod development. The Hair 
Shirt of the Prophet (E2C3 prog 14). 

MB Pattern* of Inequality. Multi-National Corpora- 
rioru (D302 pros 21). 

. MB The earty Roman Empire and Ihe rbe of Chri*- 
dinity. The School of Rhetoric (A291 prog ltj. 

7.18 Making tense of society. Science as a Social 
Inwitution fDIOt prog 22). 

7M Muife Intenude 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

7.18 Oteal Britain 1750-1950: lautcet and bbwrlogra- 
yhy. Biography and Social History (A40! prog 

7J8 Man's religion, quest. A Martin Testimony 

1M ^TieEohgh ten men i . Expresiton InClasticml Mrak 

8.18 foundation coarse. The Chat* of Milk 

0,38 &am* P Drama and Society (A307 prog U). 

RADIO 3 (VlVl J ... . 

28.18* Seventeenth century England: e ehrogiDg culiurc 
1618-1689. Portraiture. Part 2 (A203 prog lit. 

28J8* Selenro and belief: rrom Darwm to Elmdn. 
Primitive Life from the Deep (A381 prog 10). 


prog 11). 

The nature of chemistry. The G.C.SM S. Link-up 


BBC2 

MO* Dram*. The Ghost Sonata (A307 prog 10). 

7 JO* World Politics. Ihe Rite and FM of Brltain'i 
Sanalom Policy 3: The UN and the Common- 
wealth (D2J3 prog 7). 

18.80 PetwniiUy and reaming. Selt-Cmcepi (E201 
prog 11). 

17.18* The n* 

[SJ04 prog 21). 

17.40 Introduction to pure mathematic*. In Perspective 
(MM3 prog 21). 

18.08* M*>hemaitca((HindailoaoauiM.Tru*formiUoiit 
rod Matrices (M10I prog 19). 

II JO* Tcthnntoiy foundaUoo course. A MIHt Run (TI0I 

RADIO S^Hp/ 

8.88* I mage s and Information. Positive Feedback 
(ST29I prog «). 

6.18 Reading development. Catchwords IPE23) prog 

8JB 8itta> 478-336 BC. Plato: ‘Tbe Republic' (A292 
prog 11). 

23.18 Am found* ilon course. The Royal Academy 
Exhlbllinti 1829 (A10I prog 221. 

28.18 Technology Icmodstlon count. Tbe Cost of Milk 
(TIOI prog 12). 

RADIO 4 (VHPI 

23.30 PrtBdpleiofihemlcil processes. Rater or Inttan- 
tuncout Reset I ora (ST294 prog 4). 

23-80 Complex analysis. The Calculus of Residues 

(MlSpwgJ). 

Tuesday July 28 

BBC1:.' . ■ ’ ’ • ’ • 

MO* Blotnay: form end function, Respiratory Meehan- 
liffllQtn prog 21*. 

7.0ft* An Inntxhnnion 10 materials. The Mannfacuirv ol 
SlUroo Solar Celia (TSUI prog 91 
7 JO* Evolution. Specie* and Evolution (S364 prog 2). 

BBC2 

M0* Hlnory of architecture and design 1890-1939. 
WoodorMeull Enjlbb Pundlureol theTWitlea 

/A VIM IT. 

7.06* 

7.30* 

18JS0* 

17.18 


RADIO 4 (VHP) 

28.20 Greece 478-336 BC. Plato -The Republic- (A292 

23.60 Pur%amcnial* of statistical inference. Decisions 
and Inferences (6041 prog 61. 


Wednesday July 29 

BBCI 

M0* An iMrodunton to psychology. Similarities and 
Differences (DS262 prog 31 

7M* Otology, ninatca ol the Past tS23- prog II). 

7.30 Systems performance: fau min factora and systems 
failure,. Eanhquakoi (TD342 prog 9) 

BBC2 

BAD* Materials proctuing. Pressure Die Casting IT352 

7.08* ^^development of Inairumeau and their music. 
The Devdqpmem of tha Plano JA304 prog 10) 

740 PrindplesorchDmlcalproceBes. KloeUcsofaOas 
Reaction (ST294 prog 1 1). 

RADIO 3 IVHF) 

846 CogUlvc psychology. The Perceptive Computer 

6.18* i)nvna! > Drami and Society (A307 prog IS). 

848 Social psychology. Anslysfng Hid Analyses (2) 
ID3U5 prog II). 

21.18 Making kiuc of society. Science as a Social 
Institution <DWi ptog Kt). 

. 2348 I nsiru mentation. Signal SwiUifci (T291 prog 61. 

2348 Twentieth Century poetry. BracIH as a Political 
Pout (A3M prog | If. 

00.18* Curricirium oesfen and development. '.The Hall 
,i Shirt of tbe Prophet (E20J prog 16). 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 
he early 

tty. The School of Rhetoric IA291 prog 
2)40* ureal Britain 1750-1956; sources and hlstorlogra- 


phllosophy. Reading the 'Pha> 
liUons’ (A402 ptog 12). 


Witigen 

Mopfiical 


00.18* Thought and realliy: cctursl Utemei In Wh 
stein's phltosoplyr. Readit 
Invewigaiions' (A4C2 ptog 
00.38* Numerical compulation, tniegration (MJJ1 prog 

RADIO rf'fVHFI 
23.30 " ' 


culture 

Kent. 


7. || b,.,; --, , 840* Organic cJtemiu 

P»«U)|, The Uralts to Modelling (TMt 7.08* brsdemawfoia 

OeooMtiy tS35< 







Monday July 27 


(A305 prog "17)'. 

Personality and feinting Self-Coo cep, (£20) 

Swfll let in the Family. Tha Profeasiona] Network 

[henhs. rl^oria and design. Mechanics! Mn- 
oiputeikin (TM361 prog 10). 

Research method! In education und the social 
idenMi. Drawing Cottcjurioot (DE304 prog 4). 
The handicapped person In the community. 
Coorequences (P25f prog 4). 

Sodety, ^education rod the nate. The wov io 

1830 ScB«<e foumCtimi course. Rabbin and Chilk 
Orartland (SI01 prog 21). 

RADIO 3 IVHF) . 

848 Thu riw of modemRni In music 1890-1M5. Murlc 
Between the Wire (A308 prog 11)- 
«»■ ConlBn and »«blto to davdowwnl or 
modem Europe c 17SM9J0. Caum of the Second 
World War (A309 p«| ll). 
rtumencil computation. Intel 
6 ). 

2348 Ao algorithmic apprwdi 10 computing. Piling 
2148* Pattern Multi-National Qwpon- 


2340* the early Roman empire and the rise otChrlitiuv 
Ity. Tbe School pt Rhciorlc IA291 (nog 11). 


Blograpby and Sadat History (A40] prog 

Thursday July 30 

BBCI 

840* Pattema of incqualiiy. Tanzania: Trade and 
Self-Reliance (DM2 prog II). 


740* The handicapped pei 
Ctomequences (P23 f p 


BBC2 


non 
prog 4). 


the rommonky. 


23.80* 

Labour Saving Home IA305 prog 20). 

Friday July 31 

BBCI 

840 Computing and computers Ociting Ihe Beil out 
or Hardware IFM93I ptog 81. 

7.08 Schooling and society. Rhondda I: Educariug far 
Escape |£202 prog 71 

740* Sodety. education and the state. Tho Way to 
Work (££353 prog 6). 

BDC2 

8.40* Tho nature of chembur. Tito O.CJM.S. Link-up 
1S3M prog 21) 

74)8* Introduction to pure nuihematjcs. In Perspective 
IM203 ptog 21). 

7.30 uieat Britton 1730-1950: sources and hltloriogn- 
phy. Vlctoifap Music Hall (A40L prog 0|. 

18.30 Surface and vcdimeniaxypipccLtes: cateimdleiiii 
eanh science. Fosdl vertebrate DLulbution 

RADIO ffwft™* JJ ‘ 

848 Use handicapped person fa the community. 

Growing Up (P25I prog 5). 

8.78* Man’s rrlftoom qoett: A Maralit Testimony 
(AD208 prog 17| 

848 Personality and learning. Sell Concept f E2QI prog 

23.18 Aa Introduction to calcuhii. Taylor Series I MSI W 

2348 [oduurlal relarloss. The Privara Sector (PT281 

23JB8 ?Tw*ifcl'e fqpment of 1 nv rumen ta and (heir autic. 

Romantic Kfintward Music 1A304 proa 111 
00.18* Linear ruuhetnatln. Co-onfinares end Aeprort- 
matfom (M20) prog 11). 

00.38* Priodploior chemical pjoeoues. Rates of [uian- 
lancou* Reactions (ST2M prog 4). 

• repealed progrtar n ea. 


23.10 


Integretlofl (M3S1 prog 


BBCI 

640 


ilc chemistry. Organic CTiembiry: Azodye* 

7.08* (JodtmatuliM space and rime. A Matter erf 
Oeomeuy (S354 prog ll). 


lions ID3Q2 prog 211. . . „ 

00.10* Dedfton making In Britain. Govemnenl ahd 
lediatiy. Government and Industty 1977 (0283. 

PD9&3 oroa D203727 A PD98J/7). 

0048 Industrial relatioos. Thu Private Sector (PT28I 23.88 
prog 8). 


840* Tho lEarthT physical resources, kilning: A Casa 
Study In Ireland Part III. The Wider Implication, 
(S266 prog 7). 

7,08* SiatislKi: aa imerdiadeiiiHiy approach. SignKI- 
canoe Tailing (hlDT24i pn» ID). 

7.30 Linear Matbemitla. NumeiKal Sdlallons of Dif- 
fereotW Equal tons (M20I prog 21). 

1830* M skins Mine of society. Islam in Bolton (Dial 

radio rfoW 

8.88* Minuajnccm and i)k school. PauonlCare t E323 

0.18* The EnUgbienmenl. Expression in Onaiienl Muric 
[AJ04 prog 21). 

8.38 RaHaiuh methods hi education and (he social 
sciences. The Nature of Social Science Concepts 

Foundation 


23.18 


(DE30t prog 81. 

Mathematics foundation course. 
Maths 11 (MIDI prog Up. 


23.38* Cognitive development: language and thinking 
from birth la adstticooca. A Study of Language 

OD Pollution - Sup- 


Acqtillllfon (E362 prog A). 
Ecology. Saltmann and C 
ptetaeotary (S32J ptog ft). 


SRHE/LEVERHULME 
Tha 10 Reports of Iho 

NATIONAL STUDY OF 
THE FUTURE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

are offolod post -ft aa aa published 
(Oct lafll-Sprlno 1833) 
Bubsorlptlofl £40.00 
Td tho Boelaty lor flasoarch Into 
HIghar Education, at tho University. 
Guildford. Surrey GU2 BXH. 
Offer Cleats 31 Got 1981 
Actual piles per volume Initially 
£445. 
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Universities 
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RIVERS STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
RUMUOLUMEN1. P.M.B. 5047 
PORT HARCOURT. NIGERIA 

The Rivera Stale College of Education bring upgraded to degree 
awarding status Invites suiinbry qualified candidates teddont In tho U.K. 
and Europe lor the posts ol Professors, Readers, Senior Lecturers and 
lecturers In the following departments of the College. 

ARTS 

English Language end Literature Fine Arta 

Ptanclt Roligrous Studies 

H (story 

EDUCATION 

Curriculum Studios 
Foundations of Education 
Physical and Health Education 

NATURAL & APPUED SCIENCES 

Agricultural Sciatica Mathematics 

Biology Physics 

Chemistry Home Economics 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Economics 
Geography 


Politics 

Commerce 


SALARIES 
ProfBBBM ’ 


Senior Lecturer I 


QLlBtN11.GBB-N12.720) 
QL IB (N10.296 -N1 1,2381 
GL 14 IN 9,168- N10, 128) 


Senior Lecturer II GL 13 (N 8,064 - N 9,024) 

Lecturer I GL 12 (N 7,404 - N B.0G2) 

Lecturer II GL 10 IN 5,76D- N 6.732} 

The polrtt ol aniry hi each case will, however, depend on quelHfcatlona 
and experience. 

Salary scales and conditions ol aenrice an under review. 

CQNDmONS OF SERVICE 

• Appointments will be made on permanent or connect bash. Contract 
appointments attract an addition ol 25 per cant ol the basic salary 
Passage wfU be paid for appointee, wtfa and up to five children, and 
pan-fumkhad eccorVtmedailon will normally be provided. 

METHOD OF APPLICATION 

lnt«eaud candTdatee should forward (heir applications with six cpon 

I Full name Uurname last) 

B Data and place of birth 
IN Nationality 

hr Permanent home address 
v Cutrem postal eddrew 
vt Marital statue 

vB S U “£! n ^«ta«»idBnd qualifications (with dates and 
be SSSSS^ **"*“ R^Hfcatfone w*™ obtalnedl 
* PubTLcat&B (giving lull reference) 
xj Present employment, status and eofaty 
x4 Extra curricular Interests and activities 
idl Numa, end addreasesofthraereforeea who know yoilpralBeskm^lly. 

ransldared for the posts of Roadera end 

" “* 01 »““ hh « 1 

**<' "wncuon. l.nd publl.h.d w«k. 

PAS. (ReorulunencL 
Nigerian Universities Office, 

1B0 Totisnham Court Road, 

London, W 1 P 8 LE. 

Applications Should be received not later lhanTth August, IBM; .- 


UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

Awtatfansaro Invited for b 

RESEARCH 
. ASSIST ANTSHIP 

In Control Engineering In the Department of 
Electrical Engineering 

; $ «1 tm (Man ol IndiuuM wnlrd ay**™ with PretSiM 

«*• 

Awfcmttrtwuld.haw a good degree in Eit^nming or MttiwnaUn and wHh 
,hMl ^° ppwhrt,v «ht lor the canddM* re 

Anrehtmenlii for ■ lutU panod ot Up U3«nu Oh Rang* lAol the iu|fo<iii 
•ebrvstrvcfue for reicerch and enotagou* cornmsuctog salary up ra [6880 
placing according to ago. quiuieatien* and expatioitca. U83 

. . At^ hMeofomM (quoting rah RI3TOU mo ba obtain. d fromiha Academic 
A pjwnt nunn Officer, 2M fiewna S tract, Qta.gow Ol 1XW and should!* 
rcpiii wdai coon 11 poaetWg. Further In formation about itila appolfriirient may 
be oh Mud from Profs* tor M. J.Grimbf* ft at 074220911 «xL326ot 3771. 



Appllcatiom arc inviMd tar tha 
following posts. for which uppRcnliom 
otoie on tha data* thawn. SALARIES 
(unls.i atharwliestatadjsrsu 
(ollowa:— Professor 9A41.B09; Senior 
Laatursr 9A2&69J-IA30.99&: Laotuier 
♦A 1 9.821 ■ 4 A28.03J. Further details and 
application procedure may be obtained 
tram Tha Auodgilon of 
Common woallh Unlvarshfea (Appti.l, 
36 Gordon Square. London WC1H 0PF 
iniltei otherwlea (tend. 


The University of 
Wollongong 

PROFESSOR 

Departmant of Civil and Mining 
Engineering 

The Uni ver diy ircliio ejipojni an 
■ npliranl who It a dvll rn jlnrer 10 ihli 
rmfowial poilllen. The Dcnirimcin 
ha« ihvrc'rontlbllli)' Tor 1 caching and 
re wan h In tmih CM! and Mining 
Engineer fog. 

u aAkctW LbawNcw of the Unlyinjiy 
CouMfl.ptottttortTn.y wttlmilteB ■ 
limbed aimnnit or Usher eoiwiliatlvs 
work. The Unhfiiliy rfurvn Hie right 10 
nuapiareiioilil vacancy by InriiaiTon. 
M Ociobcr 1961. 


University of Melbourne 
LECTURER (Continuing) 

in the Department of Conaarvatlva 
Dentil try 

Applkaiiom are Invited for this position 
1 tenable from I February 1982. An 
ipproprinie higher degree would be in 
odvesiBgc- The appoint re will be expected 
•C.'ah* P*ri In tha teaching and research 
acihlitn of the Department In rare or 
mwe or the IMdi of con set votive 
dentistry, community dentistry and 
preventive demlurj. 

Saloiy iriui dlplrel loading or S A2.500 
per annum. » September 1981. 


Jn two wi 
H. Suthei 


LECTURERSHIP 

In EdueetlanBl Paychology 
Sohoal ol Education 
(Dean: Protaaaor B. McBaw) 

Applicanli should haveaPh.D. 
quolliyiniihem to teach undergraduate 
and graduate couiui In cdutailonal 
psychology and to tupervlw postgraduate 
reiearch students. The luccessfut 
candidate muii be engaged In research 
rclevam loeducailon In an area of 
cognition or social development such as 
language, memory or problem solving 
21 August 1981. 


LECTURESHIP 

In Comparative Lharatwa 
School at Human Communfoatlon 
(Doan: Dr. H. G. Ruth roll 

A candidate will be expected to have a 
strong bails In literary theory. Relevant 
Fields would be unraurallK and semiotic 
iheoiy: psychoanalytic theory: theory of 
narrative; ihetocidogy of literature: and 
llngubllcally-or Imiediiylliiics. 

A candidate mull be competent In two 
or ihree language] and committed to a 
comparative and Interdisciplinary, 
approach to the teaching ol liiereime. 

A candidate ahould be able 10 teach 
courses In one or more or the following 
areas: Modem Furorcan poetry: Aslan 
pnelryand Aslan literary theories: . 
Australian literature. 

Corn jurat he l.lirroiurr is one or [out 
Programmes In the School of lliuniin 
Communication. It maintains Inter- 
■ Communication 

iludfn, Chinese Studies and Soatheati 
Aslan Studlti, as well as with 
programmes outside Human 
Communication especially the Schools of 
Social Inquiry and Education, Teaching 
and research In I he School or Human 
Communication are Informed by two 
fundamental principles; a nan- 
Eurocentric definition of the Humanities 
and a commitment to a plurality of 
theoretical approaches. 

28 August 1961. 


Monaeh Unlveralty, 
Melbourne 

CHAIR OF HISTORY 


0 PBf annum, 


UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Aiipln. .11 Ions iilti Iii-.iNi J l«.r It mi |ull.,Alnu|i<i*!Sl|ithe 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

1. SENIOR lECTUilEniLECTURER IN MATHEMATICS EDUCATION *Ndi,r 

taU vacjnt in January 111 ? It »|.n ol tiu> position ICiarmtii ( 

sharthl rippol nil ni>nt 1 -itAnm (ki>ir(ini>nla nl M.iih..nuiiks and Eduction) dm ( 

Ihn diivoli.pmnr.i umt |i; iv limit r.l in M.iDisnvilcs and MiUwrjtn 

Taachlnu Mothods 1 1 Inti 1 Stliodl .is ii.iti nl llm fl Til pioqiniTwrMOlIrMitlKMMv 1 
training, hut n U atvo liuiu'ii tn (Ira plop liiHhi-r cnimos lor axpnlmcfd tstdwi S' 
omotlQd In itio In Snvk.u Q Ei! lungrnmniu An input it ulsooipKInlhloihint 

ol tho University's To.iciumq Methods and Male. nl* Cenite and urtaAr 
development nrogrommoa tor ihn Nation.il Education system. Ciuditti theug 1 
hold gtoduato qua iil«a runs in Ma mommies with postyraduita nurtfluAH. •• 
Education and 'or Mnllien.ancs They shnukl havd laxchtfig (ipatm i j 
secondary and lertury luvut. pmlcralily in a devoloplng counuy. Eapefeu j 
ol curriculum divolopmani. materials production and mounltog ol bvMb ■ 
programmes lor teachers al maihsmatlcs will bo an advantage j 

2. SENIOR LECTURERILECTURER IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 1EACHH i 

METHODS wlikh will tall vacant in Jnnu nr y 1382 Tha aprioinlsewDbanqiMB 
loach courses In tha Theory and Praclicti nl Tpachinq Social Sclera * Kp I 
School Level la iruilnms lolluAinu Iho pm srrvicu D Ed programme Irtjfrj 
Tooctilny Practka supoivlsionl Mo' tho will nlsn trnriiirciDd (odovstQpMpibri ‘i 
Sul table Social 5 done n Mn|ti'iit'’lin]y r nurses lie ospetipnced l.ichari tntlrir [' 
tho in service B Ed piugiirrnniu An inpui is also a«pnclcd Into the Mridtr 
University ‘a Tnaching Muilinds ami Mmorl.rls Cnnlre anti Currlcitiurn detriwm ■' 
pfoommmos Inr Iho National Education System Conrinlsres should WdgtSfl 
quaiillcatlQni in a Social Sunn to ilisrliiium rrlnyan in Itgh School Utwod 
post grariija 10 qualitii alums in Eriur.niiin nnrirni Smlal Scunco fhtyitaJjtra 
teaching nvpedenco at bulh sncomlnry and larti'iy kivot. r'elFiabtylnuMicty 
country Ei penance ol lniH||r,uod aortal scipnco programmas. cum A n 
dovolopmem. malarial proriiicimn xml iho dcvDlupmnni at In urvtrtmgrrre '■ 
lor secondary ichonl loachurs mN be nn ndv.inrege ? 

Salarkn: Senior Lecturer K 17.833 pa Lecturer Grado II K 16.W5pt let* ■ 
Grads I K 14.196 pa. (Cl alerting K I 36 I Three ye.lr contract; gratuer.Uff 1. 
hj* approval] research, renl-nao arcomnioilalinn. lamily pnsiges; tagpp 
oUowarvco; ieovo loros niter 18 months aorvico: education ubiite ifti I . 
continuation achema re cover o. larded IMnoss or disability J I. 

Applicants who with to arrange lecondment Irom thatr home InthAnd I •. 
be welcomed Detailed opplfoatlona 12 eoplaa). Including a nmlcutoi An I ; 
recant small photograph end naming 3 rsforass. should be Hn»* / •, 
Asslstam Secretary (Bratllngi. Untve'aliy of Papuo Now fluInRbB / * 
University PO. Papua Nnw Guinea to arrive no later than 19 l . 
Applicant! retldent In UK hIhhiIJ alio send 1 ropy to tha Cowf» B \ 
Intainallonal Coaporollun In Hlglrer Etlucntian. The Dritllh CtmreL^H \ - 
Education Division. B0J91 Totionhom Court Ruad, London. IW® j 
Further datalUarsavatUble from lilhtr sridratt 


THE UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zoaland 

ACCOUNTANCY LECTURESHIP IN COMMERCIAL LAW 
CTujrig riatt: II Scplviiher 1951 . , M 

Ap(jHcam& ishoulj hnvo upiunpiinTo ncaiiiiuiii: qi/aMicaHo/ij and 
iiruroislnnotof reciinrch na|iHliinr« 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING ■■ LECTUREBHIPiBENIOR LECTU 8 ESHE 
Chung data: 15 Smilcmbar 1991 ^ . j 

AppHcanls slimiM havn .iunlillr minus nm] i-.txiiiniiro wtihin ihn 8 **™ 
otoctrlo power orglnanriiin Aipas ul |i.itilcnlur Irdoicsl are I *** 1 
ami a control, iitocirii.al ninrhlmrs nn»l pnwm iiiiiiwiithin, ond pow« rire®*** 

B caparlty to span snrh oreus wnnlil tin ol imrllniLw Iriluinsl 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING - CHAIR 
ChuigUntarJOSeptanilHH ID9I 

Iho position Is n Iitnvly rwinUKhml nm mill Cliali In ilia O NI — »■ ^ 
Ihould 1)0 axjwitsncuil tueriwn mwl hnvu oltiHiii istnnirli nrCurd. 
MECHANICAL BfKHNBBRMfl • 

LECTUnEBHIPUBBNIOn I.ECTUnCBHIPB 

Chung dale: laSeplpnihfu IA9I ^ 

AppUronli ihtnikl Ira TO n siii,i.„ aradomln l»irl||iraiml Vi E 1 'tl ;nB( " ln *'^Tr!J 
w hh Jtiistflrari uain qunlilkaihjnn Autrihnilnns wil l.u runslitnad hp" 
quokfcaiiona amt arpcrreni n in any tiaid ul .nni lwinlriil nnignootind 
may Ire olvon in ilioin whnsn infnrtxi-i in in wiin min nl the llrtda ol 
«voln|iod in tint DvfHUitiinui 
GEOGRAPHY - LECTUREBIIIPB 
Ctosirip data: 2 Octal** 1961 

AmtlKliriM i HlOidd have isnoarch and tniirlitnn Inionml* wtlhm 

Hotaa Human UonuraDliy. qrchr lnHy Ruftal ur EcflWJ 
ntysioal Gaoflrafihy, oannrlnlly Htag<iii||iapfiy: llrervjto Soramg 
Managamant. , 

Commencing uiaiioi will lm dninuninntt In act u'danca with 
wtwtanw. PlMJfll Sfltayy Kgl,, , „ clllIolll NZIIO.HtiJ * 
rmiHiriHf N 2M4 1 I10-*27.BBD; Prnlasa..iD NZWf.342 ^ j 

condltlona ot AppoJnlmBnt 0 nj Mothnri nl Ajipneailon ore 1 


/i si. s . , « ' ■ 1 “«i rrillUBRHlII llT.yjr.^a T , jiila 

condltlon a ol Appolnlmeni on u Moihmf nl AfipBeailon are i»l«" 1 Tip 
V ** ,lai1t H oglirar lAcadamlo Appnlninianinl. Untwniliy ot Auci lyA“ L 
WCIHWF ° Cammww ' a ‘‘ l,h Uiilvo'Biiiiii (Appts.1. 36 Gordon So*"- 

AppIlMdona In Maordonct with 'Method of AppiK* 11 ®"' 
forwarded aa soon aa poailblo but not la tor tlren the closing data* 


NEW ZEALAND 

U &SSI5 EOT 

CHRISTCHURCH 

tl»- A VS^ , SW^ P s52S l o , r?. V : ,leU ,0r 

OR'wi^ifcS?” AaTRONOMY 

naiS? tS P P,J nt " mu#t bo Pra* 

■lea or Attnoapherlc Phyalra. 

ikfissnsir c, “ b ° n 31 


NEW 

VICTORIA VS&ffi 


KBNIpnl 

ucn 


3c?BN(^ R in computer 

teMSS I,ra 'f)HL. ,hDuld l«ve lit- 
tlma fontpumr eye- 

lonouqgea. in- 
formation ayetama u or oilier 
P °f non*nuraortcal appllcn- 
{J?™- Prefaraneo may Ira given 

«i!r: .B“sss s 

s^knassi-.'ssss 

end related arena, 

q^ssmHr clw on 31 

. P™ - ™l> pcaHlon, this Wlaty 
*^JrS I:t . k, .r? ra 1 “ un a ncale from 
4NZIB, 140 lo SNZ23.02O per 
annum, 

. Furthar partlrulara and Con- 
2>«°na Ul Appointment may ba 
obtained Trom tha Aenoclatlon 
9f Common weal Hi Unlvarsltlna. 

wcih'opp" Lor,J S'i l 



annum- 


ypF - dtre* * * ; 

s^SSR'Wi. „. 


* 1 ■ 


Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF MAIDUGURI, MAIDUGURI, NIGERIA 


AppfcBrion. are Invliod from i suitable qualified peraona 
for tha following position in iho Academic Planning Unit 
of the University: “ 11 

Director of Academic PfannlnB 
Candidates must hold a good university degree. Hkther 
degrees) especially In the relevant areM will K 
advantage. ConeldoraWe experience In unlvemlw 
admlntairatlon and In financial planning are essential 
Successful candidates will be expected to directly 
edvlse and assist the Vice-Chancellor in formulating if* 
plana for new courses and In davelonlno the nJlnilta 
^damte Master Plan of the UrfKB. He ' Wta 
required lo undertake the coBtlng of academic 
programmes, prepare recurrent and capital estimates in 
collaboration with the Buraer end In conformity wit “he 
Univsrait/a academic programmea. He will also advise 
the Vica-Chancellor on the economics ol teaching end 
on any other aspects ol Academic Planning aa ray be 
required. 

Salary Scale 

GL 18 Nil. 668.00 » 628- N 12,720.00 
Point ol entry depends on qualifications end experience. 
Nl - -80p. {The conversion Is Bub[eci lo changing 
currency rates.) Salary scales and terms and conditions 
of service are under review. 

Conditions of Service 

Appointments may be madB for a fixed term normally 
for two years contracts renewable by mutual agreement 
or on probation for two yeara Initially and thereafter 


^«w^ya£. , s£3B 

mJT S’ ir , 8,s Bupplementailon echemes 
K^ ls ,?SS: F "» i«vlce. 

Method of Applloetion 

F _ U “;. a r ! ,aca . B . nd rtB)Q of birth, hnme eddrtn, 

--nX ph ^ ri u.r 8 ^ : 

SSL Bn L^° nBl , l » U8Hn “ ,,on > Including 

ESSEX 3"~i 

rd^ A nBn;?rr 

to whom application should be sent by 7fBfS1. 


NEW ZEALAND 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
AUCKLAND 

MANAGEMENT STUDIES - 
LBLTURCSHIH IN 
COMMERCIAL DATA 
PROCESS] NO 

CLOS1NC1 DATE- 38 AUGUST 


no.'i5SL ,c ? ,,0 . n *. ■ r *' lnvl, *'J from 
•’“l *™ 11 lit Industry, cducacltui 


Polytechnics 


UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Applluiloni are Invited lor the following poiu In (ho 
DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE 

Dianva. Oral Tradition^ and Journallim for degrea and dJckimB iiDiinmc ti?® 
depinmeoi m conjunction with other dogerirnente i, ata ? Th 

M isw 

SSSSSSSSSSSSfaS 


mw,wl - ln «*"» olloilng, in iho dopartmenr 

0,Btf# 0 K1fl04 5 ne. Lecturer 
tot approved inAttrh- P ^ J.3ol. Throfl-yaai contract; yrutnhv. support 

mwtdwtan: family 

*>*"’• «» cove? oxre n dTCj?^C. Cllton BUWd ' H: 
h « *»bew!dp!» Slti.y »«w ylment from their home PnstituHoru wtU 

'•tint mufl ptiDioorart rnSnliS Ineluding ■ currloulum vitae, a 

Ailbtant leeretoJ^R^KlJnL uSS^K 4 r ? , " rsaB - +»* «>■ h> the 
yn'wwhy Jjf***^ oF P«P« New Guinea. Box 4820. 

AppUcnii realtiant iSTah^ri? 0 no taMr ,h#n « Augu.r 1981. 
infama ifa nal CoopMMontamiti K ■“‘S . 1 oopy to ,h * Commlrwe lor 
“ureHon OmSTmSi Tnl?«fc Education. The Brftlih CouncB. Higher 

dqt.lt. arre°SrJ2bll fr^r.h^redS^;. H0 “‘ 1 ' L ° n '“ W ' W,P JdT ' 

THES1 


DEMONSTRATOR 
IN MATHEMATICS 

SSacttars 

S&0S33 

by nrmridi* , a , ssi f t 1 lecturers 

■ffinSS Ul0rIfll 8eSSlons 

and SS" «* engineering 
r ^«Sfn?oU d L n,S * 8nd W lll 
r«j Thf hlgher degree Tree 

•T^J 1 '»■ whlc l> 1 ' r° r 

fwtm fS? n an . d ^Plication 

Hal & p [o[es 8 or A. C. 
Eng^^dofpeparttneni of 


LSi-ti NrVER8r TYOF 
• " Er ®& ianqu * 0 = 

iSlte^jhould lie 


WOMINGHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF 

CIINTRE FOR RUSSIAN AND 
BANT EUROPEAN STUDIES 

TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP 

April lent tone nro In vi tori for n 

□■in vanr lAmnnrnrv lnrinmil.lM 


..anuiutiim inauiu rmvo an In- 
ternal in Soviet wnl/oro ier v Icon. 
Tire appointment will ba matte 
i& I^B M,ary r(ll| a« £6.070 to 

Applications rB cup loa) Includ- 
Iiib a curriculum vitna amt thn 
namoa of thrao academic ra- 
rar^na aliould bo returned by 


nil. 

August 1981 to Jane Noloon. 
Admin liiraUvo Aaalatant. Senate 
RoBlatry, Unlvarslty of Blrmlng- 
ham, PjO. Box 363, Dlrmlngham 
015 2TT, from wliam further 
asrUeulara may ba obtained. HI 




n ittMuiQa. 


ll, * , 'SEb 


u.o in, irom wnom rurtner 
particulars may bo obtained. HI 

DUBLIN 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
FACULTY OF COMMEItOE 

IN 

COMPUTER BASED 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

, Applications are invlteil for 
the above Research Fellowship, 
commencing In the Academic 
Year 1981/83. Appllcanu ihould 

B oaaaaa an honours daoree and 
eve had BignlTlcant aapdiura to 
emn^uting In a business environ- 

Further datalla can ba 
obtained from: Tho Secratary, 
Department of Management In- 
formation Syetami. Faculty of 
Commerce, Unlvaratty College. 
Bel field. Dublin 4. HI 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

UNIVERSITY OF 
DEPARTM ENT OP CLASSICS 
Applications ere Invited from 

History, tenable for two yeara 
from lit October 1881 or aa soon 
ae possible thereafter, 

Salary will ba at an appropriate 

S int on tha Lecture re 1 scale 
,070 — £12,860 per annum, 
according to age. qualifications 
and experience. 

.Further particulars may bo 
obtained from the Senior AliU- 
tant Registrar (F.PJ. Tire Unl- 
veralty, 6 Kensington Terrace. 
Newcastle upon Tyne NEI 7RU. 
with whom applications f3 
copJon), together with the names 
and addresses or three referaea. 
should ba lodged os soon os 
possible and not later than 14th 
August 198). It la hoped to hold 
interviews early In Septembar- 
Pleaae quota reference THES HI 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY OF 

QUEEN MARY COLLEOE 

MATERIALS DEPARTMENT 

g9gTOOC£gnAL RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS required for 2 
year appoint menu on 9ERC- 
runded project, for wort, with: 

!£i £? [ « ,l » r E- II- Andrews' 
and Dr r. j. Young an Adhe- 
sion or structural adlioilvas to 
metals. Electron microscopy ex- 
perience desirable {similar poata 
in general area of mechanical 
Bnd .. •‘Jheelve testing may bB 
available); 

*• Oulu on enhance men i 
of latlgua liardunlng and ratloue 
«" ,25. F H “RolhB- Experience 
III the Held of ratlaun and/or 
Iran a ni lesion eloctron mlcroa- 
ropy desirable. 

.jaW ■ Bl “ry in ranua £7037- 
£'847 P.Q. Plaaae apply by lot- 
ter, enclosing c.v. end names of 
to Tha Secretary, 
ITHES* Quean Mary Coriane. 
4 NH Eri " Rood. London Ef 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

UNIVERSITY OF 

AOH,c D ul%^^^™c* 

the 

SSSK 2 SK. nt °!r fc A flficuttura] 
Marketing , The person 
will be expected to 
contribute to the Departmant'a 
programme of teaching end re- 
saarch In agricultural morkeUng 
wllli omplinala on tha ralavnnca 
of marketing Improvements to 
the prosperity of British 
farming. 


EiaBas*®^ 

SSSSSSKS RSS.dr=*S^« 

SOCIOLOGY - LECTURESHIP 
CLOSING DAT& 4 SEPTEMBER 

Applicants with qualification, 
branch or sacloloay will ba 
bS Jh?M d I'^uah Prefarenco will 

reMarch nnd teaeSng I 'ttreM In 

01 more of the l.i)low]nn 

eSSWEfltt 

per annum. Condition, nr 
5RSfgS»*U and Method of Ap- 

SffiSSft ■ B_ 8 W H 6 Mb from ?f a 

Registrar tAcsdemir 
Unlveralty of Au- 
dejond. or from tha Asioclatlon of 
CApDla *?' h Univoreltlee 
don^ W^nt 0 PF Sq, "' re ' LDn - 

later than the closing dale, staled 
— HI 


NEW ZEALAND 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 

CHAIR OF GERMAN 

tnJ h 5,hn ''I 0 '* 1 * 1 ’ f."® 1 " ePPOlH- 

InSrhufy J*. wel1 quelWIed by 

i nfl end rBsoorch in one or 
° Brman Lltera- 
Hnd Lenguage 

fnn?rlh?.»n hi l,fllJl, i IC 5 who Will 

^r t 5 -. , °' “" d . faster, the 
“£»«! Cermen Culture, riche!- 
N.w '2 “Oarmanlstlk" In 
Zealand la Internationally 
|B “vail- 

able for filling Immediately. 

IN THE 

DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

tn a , h °! ,lli hH qualified 

,n atjalyals. composltlan. 

Weatern music siudlos and cthno- 
mualrology. Experience in elec- 
tronic music would be daalrnblo. 
ReMBttrcl li and teaching Into reel, 
and experience In the bddyo areas 

F-b™ d ary b 198’r ,,i0d - F ™ m 1 

ijJsas'JiiiBf.T.rsi.'s 

w«7a 0 .A'‘' and for Lerturors 
NZS19.I40 P.a. to *25,330 p.n. 

. , Th®, closing date for applica- 
tions la IS September IMiT 

Conditions of Appointment: 
ProxP'HjHvo appllcanu ahould 
obtain tlie conrilll'jna of annulnt- 
ment and meiliod ol uopik-aUon 
from the Appointments Officer. 
Victoria Unlveralty of Wellington 
ziitanrt ^“^VVemnaton. New 
Sr from the Aeioclatlon 

Universities 

Lon- 
don WC 1 H OFF, before applying. 


Fellows 


LEED8 

UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OF FUEL AND 
tNERGY 


Salary will bo at an approprl- ENERur 

ata point on the Lecturers ' 

scaler £6.070 - £12.860 par Applications are Invited tar a 

— — post of Poetdactorel Research 


annum, according lo" n'diT'qu'aT- 
I flea riot is and experience. 

Further particulars may ba 
obtained rrom the Senior AbbIb- 
tant Registrar CF.P.i, The Uni- 
versity. 6 Kenalngton Terrace, 
Nawcuatle upon Tyne. NEI 7Ru 
with whom appllcatiom 13 
raplea) together with the names 
and addrusea of 3 refereei 
should ba lodged not later than 
let Sepleraber 1081. Please 
quote reference TlfES. HI 


NEW ZEALAND 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 

' AUCKLAND 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

CHEMICAL PATHOLOOY - 
ASSOCIATE-PROFESSOR SH IP 

OR SENIOR LECTURESHIP 

Candidates must hold a 
medical qualification ranlatrnble 
In New Zealand, together with a 
recognised postgraduate qual- 
ification In Pathology (for exam- 
ple FRCPA or MRCPathi, Tha 
successful applicant will be In- 
volved in the undergraduate and 
postgraduate teaching course. In 
Pathology, and will ba expected 
to pursue actively research pro- 
ject, relevant to Interest,. The 
person appointed will ba 
attached to. or fn charge or. the 
Chemical Pathology Laboratory 
Service at Auckland Hospital. 

Commencing salaries tar 
medically qualified atari will be 
. established [n accordance with 
.qualifications and experience: 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS: 
At present salaries for Airocl- 
Bte-FrofetaorB era established 
within the range NZS42.817- 
S4B.2B6 par annum. 

NzWfi A J. .annual im.ro 


renew in me above Deparl- 
nrenr. The successful candidate 
will work on an S.E.R.C. 
funded project, on heat transfer 
aspect, of gas turbine rombus- 
tlon chamber wall cooling under 
the Buparvlalon of Dr G. E. 
AiTOrawa. The work will involve 
experimental studies of aerody- 
njmlc end heat transfer aapacls 
" nd 'mpinae- 
ment plus affusion cooling. Ap- 
plicants should have experience 
of relevant experimental re- 
“"O »houW have, or ex- 
P«rt «o have, a Ph.D. Tha post 


fixed pDriod of 
from 1 August 


Salary on the IA scale for 
SHPH™ W5 Anatogoua Staff 
£6,070 - f t 0.575. according to 
age, quallllcn Lions and experi- 
ence. 

Informal enquiries may be 

ra J&lfrat?- W - ™ 
r ^cte , 0 ^S D y™be Md obfed P 

rrom die Registrar, The Uni- 
versity. Leeds L62 9JT. quoting 
relerenca number 67/8. Cloilna 
1981 r ° r Bp|lllcallona - 80 August 


-aii.wn LECTURERS: 

NZS32, 162 x 7 annual lucre- 
menu to >40.238 per annum. 

— ... um —in an 


menu hj 
Senior Lecturers may be paid an 
appropriate allowance for clinic- 
al reaponalbllldea. 

Condi dons of Appointment 
and Method or Application are 
evalleble rrom the Assistant 
Registrar (Academic Appoint- 
ments), University or Auckland, 
or rrom the Association of Com- 
mon was I th Universities 

tAppta.}. 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OFF. 

Application!. In accordance 
with ■Method of Application*, 
ihould be tarwarded aa soon as . 

i?ai!“ ter th,n ft 


Polytechnics 


PORTSMOUTH 

PORTSMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMjP^Oj^ BUSINESS 

L eciurer In Hotel 
®tf, Catering Management re- 

?t'NA?V» a c r ou5i?.- fi ' 8A ' 

Pretarance will be given to 
academically qualified parsons 
with recent management eiperl- 
hrriu,i ln 0,8 hD, *l and calering 


. Salary ecslei £1 1.298-El 4,358 
per annum. 

Appllcallon forme end furthar 
pamculara Rum Staff Qfflca, 
Portimputh Polyiechnlc. Alesan- 

P^mo 0 ^th B, TOraQQ m to whom 
quoting post no. CS9. Hri 


I — " Strathclyde ■■ — 

Department 
of Education 

EB GLASGOW COLLEGE 
^ of TECHNOLOGY 


7 LECTURERS— — 


7" — SALARY- — 

LCCTURER‘A’£6,2W-I|| 1 I27<BAR)£I1 949 

a I , P |lcH,fon * Should be returned nm laier 

man 1 4 days nrienhe appearance of ihii ad venisemeni. 


EDWARD MILLER. 
Director of Educntlon 



p Leicester Polytechnic 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

(Technology & Construction) 

MS™ a . ra in y. i,w) the BbovB post from parsons with high 
fleadam c qualifications in Englnoerlng ar Constructiun and 8 
appropriate academic experience. 

Salary; £21,102 par annum. 

Particulars and applies lion forms from: Staffing Officer, 
Leicester Polytechnic, PO Box 143, Leicester. 


The Polytechnic 


pc 


of Central London 

MSc in Digital 
Systems in 
Instrumentation 


This new. pen-time (ore day a wmx) 
reo yoar modular course ran for lha firai 
rime in 1978. Them li a chotce or 2S 
modules In ihs (jgldt ef : 

Mleronamputer Engineering end 
Development; Digital Swiem, Design 
•no Test; Com pu lev- Aided □ align: 
Computer Graph lei and Image 
Proce ■ sing; Digital App Derations: 
Signal Praeeislng: Boftwsra Ennln- 
■aring; AppUad Coniiol Syaioms; 
Inn rums nil lion and Real Tima 
Control applied to Engineering, 
Physical and Bio mediae) AppRaarione. 

Tha course Is vary fveeticsVy-orienuMd 
vriifi a great ded ol lebtareiory end project 
«>,*-, The i emphm'B « on IraWng in rarw 
WchnlWBi. and iht itKOfid wmr 
P^CI b relBMri (0 ihe ■ludani’s awn 

10 SRC Buraer k, are amlEaUe eedi veer 

Rirthor dtlHi end application forma 
If?”; H«Btafry. ■ Soho el of 

EnalHeerlng and Solanos, PCL, 
WM9ja 


LONDON 

C, ^^ L c°^ N 

ACCO^KR^^A^TfON 

VACANCIES FOR LECTURER 

Tho PolvtechniB In looking tar 

two academically or pro To* - 

elonelly quslirlpd people pr<> 
■nerlly to lecture fn rinenclel 
accounting and management 
accounting an academic course*. 

Ono no point men I will bB 
3 *r,® !. Bnrmonent taschlng 

eteir of turn Department into g 
u ,“ ,ar J , 5 " P«t. Uie other 
will db for s temporary period 
ending 31 August 1982 to cover 
Sot or stuff °* ° * u *' " ,n * riiBrrt- 

Candldatoe with an Intoreat in 
auditing or nubile lector 
accounting might have an advan- 
tage. 

Salary: £7.aai-£!1. 190 par 

onnum Including London 
Weighting. 

F J? r fr'ftber details end un 
spplicstion form jpjeasa write 

a uotlng reference 81/46. to Uie 
taff Record* Officer, City of 
London Polytechnic. 117 
tpoundsdltcti . London EC3^ 


BRISTOL 

BRISTOL POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER 
STUDIES AND MATHEMATICS 

«J? 6 ??P. R AHV LECTURER 
O HADE I IN statistics -H er 
No L4I/40 

. A pplications era invited tar the 
? a rnporary post which U 
n vs liable to|-_ one year from 1 


September leal to 31 Auguat 
nn®LM, r ?P l, i cfl .“ member of etaff 
°(t,.*^bbatlcsl leave. Preference 
ie!irh bB .SL\?r,j ,cl B PPlRki*to able to 
SSSlinl •fc! 1 " ®*Id elementary 
decision theorj to sludenla an 

coSiE^S" ' 0,1 Wa "Wmont 

??*¥!” *• faut persons with in- 
application or stalls- 
dm 5* O,hor ™W* will be contl- 


Snlary Scale: E9.D34 - £8,638 
per ennum. 

flnnHp. rtotrallii and w 

ftyittfcJR be returned 
*cd APfidBt 1 9B1. please con- 
taci the Personnel Office, Cold, 
harbour Lane, Frenchey. Bristol . 

Relecence Mum- 
oer L4 1/48 in all communication! 

US 


PORTSMOUTH 

PORTSMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 

"romr 

TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP 

Kill, mL £^ qi Hr ed io tenth on 
H° naur » Oeogrephy 
Honours Economic, • 
OManwhy degree courses, 
"{'“...■nou'd be appro p<- lately 
queJIflacl in quanlltstlvo applies- 

cfe.phy" MuPWtUBconomre 

WtJ^SS. " 

w^aasnsrw 

PortmouCh roIvCechnic. Alexan- 
dra Houtfl, Muiqum Road, 

- PO !. a f?° *° whom 

completed eppllcsUonu ehoulri 
5Sa» rB,up 1 l ? d h >. 7 “* Auguei, 

1982, quoting nef. K4S. Hi 


REMINDER 

Copy for 
Classified 
Advertisements 
In the 

T.H.E.S. 


should arrive not 
later than 10.00 a.m. 
Monday preceding 
the publication 
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Polytechnics continued 


TRENT POLYTECHNIC, NOTTINGHAM 
AND PLESSEY COMMUNICATIONS 
AND DATA SYSTEMS LIMITED 

Invite Applications from 

GRADUATES IN 
ENGINEERING, 
COMPUTING OR 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

For Appointment as Teaching 
Company Associates in 
Applications to Manufacturing Systems of 
Computers, Mechanisation and Robotics 





The Polytechnic In conjunction with Plessey 
Communications and Data Systems Limited, wish to 
appoint two suitably qualified and experienced 
graduates to work on a Teaching Company 
programme sponsored by The Science Research 
Council and the Department ol Industry. 

The programme will be based on the Plessey 
Manufacturing Unit at Beeston. Nottingham, and the 
Associates will be required to undertake exciting 
and challenging assignments In the application of 
computers, mechanisation and robotics to manu- 
facturing systems. Those appointed to the scheme 
will work closely with senior management and 
academic staff and registration fora Higher Degree 
may be possible. Appointments will be for a period of 
two years Initially, alter which we would expect the 
Associates to take management positions In 
manufacturing industry 

Applicants should be under the age of 30, 
possess a good honours degree In engineering, 
computing or business studies and must have 
had 2-4 years relevant Industrial experience. 

A salary In the range of £6,000-27,500 based on 
qualifications and experience together with a 
re-locatlon package will be offered for these posts. 

Further details and forms of application may be 
obtained from: 

The Assistant Director (Administration), 

TVent Polytechnic, Burton Street, 

Nottingham NG1 4BU. 

Tel: 0602 4B248 Ext 2041/2059 
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, r„i,niii,ji 

IVdlllSlmi liflllllr -r - •« - III Jill *1 
tu api-ly fur I In- North ttnl 
Arln Awn Ini Inn I ,<|li,nslil|, In 
I Iiik Art. w tilt Ii in oil* •! i'll 
|y |,y 111 ,. NWAA mill 1*1 
Pnlvinihnli'. 

Tim Fclluivnlilii will, I, ta 
haxr-ri Dt Priniuii l',il>lr, linl, ta 
fur o p«rl,i,l „l Inn muiillii , uni- 
menilny nn 1 si Orinhi-r l'lfil. Ii 

provides u IIvIihi ul 

£2,000 pliiH a milmy ul utuirm- 
imalely £3.500 fur iiiirl-llim- 
leclurlnB and lulurliil iluilri. 
inaferenca A A/47l. 

School at Social StuMl,-*. Lei- 

Hirer II — Political Seizure 

Salary Seale: £6.462 u> 

£10.431 (tleforenre AA'4H| 

Application fnrnis mid (urlliar 
dot alls available (rum th<< Prr- 
aonnol Officer. l' r r«on 

Polytechnic. Preslnn I’RI 2TQ- 

C las I fig flair : 2 1st AininM 

1981. II 1 ' 


Administration 
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• nil, r . I'nlirrslly of He, 
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Hu n- I- 311 hrpi-mber iMlisii 

LONDON 

UUVAf. COLLEGE of art. 

ApuiitniKina are Invited fra - 
,,r .iilimla-* with aeveral tun -> 
|,r,'Vliuii ,'iiicrlonce la urdiuvn 
-■MiiMntatrnilnn far the mi a ' 

aiimini*, ritATiVE assbmS' 

In ill" llrotatrar'i drwrtam ' 
Thr miiln dullei will tmd.i 
Kin Ic Iiiii acadamU raieiw > 
and llir prcuarallon of Ue U. I 
Inir *rur bftok sad IWnf f. 
luniJlioak. .Salary on EnU II i 
£6213 - £9892 Inrludlni Utia - 
Alliiivniir,'. a'.cordlno to r*n! , 
,-i|irrli"nrn. 

1-iirllwr dniBili and isrt> 1 
nun lurin (an In oblilasd ha (- 
I ho Asalstoni ReBlitrw ffid> 
ll'ivnl r.'ollran of Art. KsnCn , 
loll (ion,. London SVV? SEU. 1 
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Colleges of Higher Education 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER GRADE W (TEMPORARY) 

Application! are InrlUd from eufiably qualified penons ta leach a lenge of 
•ubtMta Afihln T.E.C. cources ai Cerflficaio and Higher Certificate level In 
ElKtrleef and ElacUanlc Enginaarlng. Appllcenu should be wtth 

good UnkiatrialfUHhlng expfcrlartce. Pieutoua experMnM In tea<Hin0-.aiMl : 
dev el op mam of couiaaa In radio communlattonfmtoowoc»iar«fplant en- 
nlneafing would be tomldared an added advantaoe. Tha appointment la 
dependant upon die emabUahmant of a full Ums T.O.P5. eouria and will be 
lenabla for one year In the first Instance, 

Salary Scale: Leciuipr ll - EB. 462 -Cl 0.43 1 p.e. 

Application forma and further details am obtainable from tha Paraonnal 


Colleges of Further Education 


Offlnr. South Qlamorgan Inatttula of Hfohor Education, Cyncoad Contra, 
Cyneoad, Canflff and ahquld bo mtumad within 14 day* a flat tha appearance 
of thla odvarthamant. > HB 


THE COLLEGE OF LAW 

LECTURESHIP IN LAW 

Applications ate invited from solicitors for a post of lecturer. 
Tha salary will be within' the seals E8, 028-El 2.720 p.a. {which 
includes B London allowance of El ,020) with tha entry paint 
depending on quBfiflcsrions end experience. Normal annual 
Increments are E40B. 

Apply ifclth full personal, professional and academic 
details and tha names of two referees to (he Director, The 
College of Law, 27 Chancery Lane, London, WC2A 1NL, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


BALING 

'"msw ™ : 

SCHOOL OF UOT£LKEEPINC A 
CATERING 

Lt IN APPLIED SCIENCE 
Required In September 1981. 

or a* ■ oon aj poeelble thereaf- 
ter. to leccb food end malarial* 
•Glance on a variety of vocation- 
■I course, . Candidate* should, 
preferably, be graduate* la ■ 
phyikal Klenca, with . levAraT 
year* indu*lri*l aaporlenra In an 


Colleges 
of Technology 


SALFORD 

SALFORD COLLEGE OF 

M6BPU 

Depanmentof Hu I live m Sluple* 

LI I/SENIOR LECTURER re- 
quired in Uie Srtuiql of Maneae- 


rnonca e* enon a* poulble. 


WAKBFIEIJ) 


Somerset ijjjf 

STRODE COLLEGE, STREET 

Applications are invitpd for the post of 

PRINCIPAL 

to commence January 1982 

Binds la a Tertiary CoIIbqo slUiaied at Street and established In 1873 to 
provide 18+ full-lime courses far studems In the Street. Glastaubury. 

S hep tan Motel and Langpon aieae, plus vocational causes over a 
wider range. The College la well established and continuing to grow. 

Thla post offers to a wall qualified and experienced parson, 
opportunities for further development of the Colleges' highly successful 
contribution to 16+ education. 

Salary: Burnham Group 3 £15,972 p.a. 

Application form and detalla (8.A.E.) from .Staffing (T) Section, 
Education Department. County Hall Taunton, quoting ref. NW3. 
Closing datat 3rd August. 1881. 



LE 


CITY COUNCIL 

DE ?^'S r N OF 

LBCTU RERjgk CDJ-QU H AND 
IORAFHIC DESION) 
t Temporary Appointment) 

LT £3034 '■ £963 B 

■ JACOB KRAM ER COLLEGE. 
VERNON STREET. LEEDS L58 

BPH • .. , 

(0939) 39931 „ - 

Prlrtatwl John .RpUbrWebb - * 


Colleges of Art 


AVON EDifCATiaM COMMfTEE 
. BATH ACADEMY OF ART 

Corsham Wiltshire SN13QDB 
{Tefephone: (0249) 712B71). 


Personal 


Applfcaiicm*^ invited' from 
auiteWy quaRflad -persona for 
tha abovq full-tlrna post In tha 
Three DlmenBlonai Design/ 
Cqrami^s Depariment. The 
appointment . will be from 
1 September 1981 b r ss ^ M 
possible thereafter. > 
Applldhtlop forma . and 

Ih f « h o' from 

the Principal to Whom 

1orm »hould be 
returned as soon as possible. 


POLYTECHNIC OF WALES 
STUDENTS UNION 

PERMANENT SECRETARY 


8alary Scale N.J.C. Grades S01/S02 £7,632 to ftt&P [ 
7.6% Increase from 1st July). / : 

The Sludonts' Union ruqulros aomoono wilh 80 uiV?;\ 
mercial ability to mamigu its uf loirs. In porllcufar, htt* ) " 
will be in overall control of tho many admlntslr*'’ . 
financial and commorcial ncti villas of tha Stucfenls UiW", 

Applications, together with full curriculum w/jb 
names of three referees, should bn sont to:- 
Students' Union, Forest Grove, TREFORBST, 
Glamorgan CF37 1UF by 12.00 noon on Thursday 
August. j- 

Further details are avallabla by writing to 
address or telephoning 0‘143-40tt227/8/9 during P m | 
hours. { 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 

ACADEMIC REGISTRAR 
AND SECRETARY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 

Following the death of Mr. K. T. Ninth npullcotloos lor 
aro Invited Irom pnrnonu will) frp|irnprf(i (0 oxpef ^T^,}, 
adminleirstlon el n uonlor Invnt. nrufurnlilv but noi nec^/j 
In a university. The portion nppolnteil wilt ho rofi i 50W f™j« 
providing sacrelorial aorvicus for iho Couri, Council, 
end Faculties and for the gnnoral odmlnlauello" « 
Unfversliy. Snlriry will ba within thu profusaionel fflnflfl, 
average £18,480 per annum. . 

Further particulars may be obtained from ^ 
Chancellor, Univeralty of Exoter. Northcote-Hou^ ^ 
Queen's Drive, Exeter EX4 4QJ. Closing dote for 
applications (8 aopies; one copy from oee ,n ®^ 
overseas) 18 September 19B1; ■:. rtEJ ,i 


Senior Lecturer I Researc h 


Research continued 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
MACHINE INTELLIGENCE RESEARCH UNIT 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 

Required (ar computer vlilon pralecl in callaborallnn with ncr u,~. . t 
torla* A SERC grant la avallabla or 3 yaara lo run ^ law w. labo,a 
tha alary icala will ba In accordance Xlth a™ and on 

EB.070 10 Ct 0,675. Tha aucceaaful eeSSLy^g' g^* * ! n M r ""fle 
Raurch Centre. Wembley, London, and will ba an a«« ^ d V QEC U HI,Bl 
MlflU, Edinburgh, enjoying normal unlvarilty prlWanaTand rhhtl TbUIwim ° f 
(o participating cloaely \ this Un^ralty/TndNrrv atldltlon 

ippointad will nil a technical liaison role bahvean the S?.' J h c ® , p ° r,on 
labaraiories. Tha wort Involve, use ol 
mlng anvlrqnments for devalopmam of compule, 

Appllcadon* wfth curriculum vitae and names of rofoioes should bo aam tn ,k d 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF WALES 
P0LITECHN1G CYMRU 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERING AND BUILDING 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
Salary: 

U.38B-E5.4B6 p.a. Inc. 

Prolert Area: The use of 
economizers In analysing thin 
elastic rotational shells. 

Almi: To develop and Improve 
an existing shell programme 
which will be suitable for use on 
email computers. 

Suitability of Applicant: Good 
Honours Graduate In Civil or 
Structural Engineering with 
knowledge of Structural Shells, 
Finite Elements and Macro/MIcro 
Programming. 

Further particulars and 
application forms are obtainable 
tram: 

The Personnel Officer 

Mar oi wa,as 

Mid Glamorgan CF37 1DL 
Telephone: (0443) 405133 

OTt tu2i 

Closing date: 7 Augusts 981 

T \*/E7 
Polytechnic 
/ of Wales 


WARWICK 

UNtVBRStTV OF 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

“"ssfifivisiyr 1 - 


CARDIFF 

UNIVERSITV COLLEGE 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

25EAS™ent of civil and 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEEniNO 


_ Applications aro Invited for 
P^iiXS PO*t t° work on the 
Th lf or SP* °f . structural 
varlatluiu . The study Is for e 
pBrI ? d and cantlf- 
"*» reot*ter for e hfohor 
deoroe. Appllcaiitn should have 
“ First Class Honours Degree 
ana one yon r a oxperlenre or 
reaenrri in the field or smictu- 
* uslnu (ompulcr, and 
numerlral methods. A theoretic- 
al knowledge of finite element 
technique would be nh edvan- 

11 ? £6 07n y "r* 1 ^*? 111 hln H * A 
In £0.(170 - £6.413 p.a. nutlet 

to comma, ire 1st October 1981 
nr ss soon as possible. 


P f ■wo referaoi 
f;! uu, d . hn forwarded to ti,o 
y«If"n r ’"f 1 * 1 ™ 1 i Administration i 

6epi r,To 


Seplrm- 

ttIO 


LEEDS 

tiie uni vn linin' op 

SCHOOL OF GEOnnAPHV 



hi' ill til and nduretlon sarvlcas. A 
UfKid lionnura danrsn In Gaoqrn- 
nliy. Mathamatlis or another 
nppruprliilP subject Is ronulred, 
dnd for appointment at Research 
Fellow Invnl. a run or eiiulva- 
Innt ,|,iDllflriitlnn. 

Tliu post Is evnllabln frnm I 
Oi Inber 1991 lor a fixed period 
of lit* tl> throa yuiirs. 


Hulnry un tlio 1A Kanitr lor 
HPJSfflre! 9 ,l d Auuionoiw tnnff; 
£6070-1 1 0878 (Husnurrh Fal- 
low). nr tin, HI Rnnnn: £3283- 
£7700 (IliiRaarcli Aaaiiilnnti, 
nccnrdlnn tu ana, quel II lent Ions 
ami nxpurleni-a. 


ii Vacancies 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY y ma 

part-time LJ 

higherdegree 

Advanced Educational and 
Social Research Methods 

iSHS 11 SrB invi ! 9d for a two VBBr ' PBrl-time external 
course leading to the Open University higher degree of 
ache or of PhilDsophy. The course cavers the mein lines of 

3 ° J C,al ra8flarch methods and their 
phi osophical basis, and aims, by direct leaching, project work 
and a dissertation to equip students ta analyse and report on 
/ alH ' c,llicise Published educational and social 
research data and to develop further linos ol research. 

ThB course is op B n to applicants in any part of tha United 
Kingdom, in the first year, students will follow the taught 
element of tha course, including correspondence texts. TV end 
radio programmes, computer programmes and optional 
tutorials and will study a number of set books from one option 
from a range of social science and education disciplines In tha 
second year, students will undertake a supervised dissertation 
Applicants should normally have at least an upper 
second class honours degree In, or including, education or 
the soclel eclences. Application forms and further 
pertfculara are available from the Higher Degrees Office. 
The Open University, P.O. Box 49, Milton Keynes. MK7 
bad. Telephone: Milton Keynes (0908) 853806; please 
quote reference (TBJ2). The closing date for applications is 
22nd August, 1881. 


Overseas 


AUSTRALIA 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY LIMITED 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN METALLURGY 

DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY & MINING 

ft gP.!!.? * 1 ?” , a ™ Invited from suitably qualified metal. 
“'i 1 n ,‘i l ' ,jr9 l . cal onS'nM't with academic raining 
experience Jn at lean one d ino following 
rioids: extractive malalluigy, phyitcal metaliurav 1 

metallurgy?* 1 n ° n dBStruc,lwe Impaction, machanlcal 

AppHcanlf mould hold a higher degree In an appropriate 
discipline, preferably at Ph.D. level, or have achieved 
W Experience In leaching at the 
tertiary level would be advantageous. 


The appointee to a Senior Lecturer position would be 
responsible to the Hoad of Depariment for academic 
n a f ,, v | t 6» In tha secondary metallurgy 

lection or the Departmenl as well el for the development 
mp ^ ■omen la 1 llan of undergraduate end graduate 
nrnP*fi?* an0 supervision of post graduate research 


J! 1 T, m ’/'i ‘ 1 f ive a fl 1 v 1 1 1 e» in the secondary metallurgy 
section or tha Departmenl as well el far the deyelopmenl 



Thfl.duHei ol • lecturer Include responsibility to the 
Head of Department lor teaching In appropriate under- 
nf a htah« 'Jit .gSiH*. ? ub l® cli « required; supervision 
d ?° ,8e ,,udon,s and projects and soma admlnl- 
xiiQIlVQ vvotk. 

Salary within the range — 

|A19,B2t - S A 26.0 3 7 p.a. (Lecturer) 
i A26.593 — 3A30.999 p.a. (Senior Lecturer) 


A crl P. ,k * 1 ? 11 “va liable from Staff Branch 

Z ? 3 .3 7 A p p f a 1 1 quoting ref. no. 12 4/ 10/ AN 

to the Starr Officer by 1/10/81. 


Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology Limited 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OP SINGAPORE 

SENIOR RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 
RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 

Tha Scholarship* aro swaidet! with a view lo encouiagbu lateaich leading lo a 
masier'a or doctoteia dogtH ot iho Unlvatsliy. Tho Scholatihips «a lanable lor ono 
yeai Fn the Uni Imiann oji. mb] ret io iha tehofir 1 * uta/aciory piogiaH m»v bs 
renawod for a luilhei period of up to two ysan 
Senior Raiaaroh Bcholanhlp* 

Tho Schotarahtpi ar* awarded lo panon* whose undergraduate academic record la 
outtiandmg. Theemalumtnnare: 

$1,000 p.m. In iheflrat year or award . 

11,060 p.m. In the ncond year of award 
11,100 p.m In the third year of award 
Raiaarah SuhofaraNpi 

All pereoni who era ellpiHi far admlatlon ro pongraduaia ptudlu at iha Nirtoruf 
Unlvarilty wH ba aNpibla io apply lor dine Schoqnmlpa. Thsanfakanantiaia- 


COUNCIL OF ENGINEERING INSTITUTIONS 
(Engineers Registration Board) 
require a 

Qualifications Assistant 

(£ 6 , 000 ) 

deal with routine administration of 
sec red | r00 ^ 8tra,,on with the ERB, the procedures for 

with nensrai it quallf ,cation8 in the UK and Bbroad end esaist 
qualification fiald^ 011 aot,vlti “ with related bodies in the 

A tits 

qualification is desirable not 
ta be aged « oQ 0Brina and thB successful candidate is likely 
Co nalderecj i 28 a,thou 9 h a mature person wourd be 

Socraterv r , p y W L t ^, ful1 Particulars or o.v, to the Executive 
‘ • u ' 2 Uw ® Smith Street London SW1P SDL. 

- THESIS 


All pe'wn* who bib ellgiHi far BdmWan to pongraduma pudlu at ft* Ninon*) 
Unlvarilty win be eHpibfe id apply for din* Schot*ndilpa. Theamokmantiari- 
. i • WOO p.m. In the Hrtt yur of award 

. - ’ - teSOp.m. inlha*acondv«ar □(■ward. 

*900 pm In iheihld year of award 

Tha Unlvdrilry will hoi provide pauagei far wccoasful appllcana ta laks up iho» 
Khafnafapi; nor wll If pay any allowance id lupplemenl iha monthly emotumamt 
stated above. 

Applloatlana mull ba gubmlttad on pro* Bribed farm* ahiilnable hom ih* 
Regblrar, National Unhrarglty of Singapore Singapore 06)1. 

Oomplend ippScsilon forma mint reach ih* Reglrttar not fa tar than 
Si Auguat WI- 
THES 12 




Lecturer I - UA3: GSB.000.OU x $490 00 - S11HHO.OO 
Lecturer II - UA3A: GSl 2.360.00 x S4H0 - SIB 240 00 
Senior lecturer - UA2: GS16.7BO.OO x 3640 - SIB 020.00 
RannAul -.GW-OOO.OO X $4B0 - $14.760 00. 

and 2iuw IhMe" 08 0 “ l,ow,nce - “nWhutory medical and ponelon achome*. 

(. > rac 1 ,ul ' 0 d ,’ [ ° m oveiaao* win rpcalvo up io lour 14) full economy air fare* 
Lp' riB) m ™,. l 'o. , -a-) lr ?^. l L ,po,,S0 an . d fi» urimarrtad S>£S 
AHowenM, 18 ^ 0 ' l, ' nl “ d »»noval oapentM end a Salt ling, in 

wirtf ™Pj«i ««i n B nsm*. date of blnh. marital ifafua. qualUfaatlona 

?xp»l «nce (with dale.) names and SSSmSTRS 

S*S s ssrafsasr aus; tfaswiraKSTKis 
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VII I Royal College of Art. The works of 

I art above and behind them were 

II In rue. expressive, immensely skilled 
and throbbing with vitality. 

Ciinrlax/ heckled or lynched - must have | asked tliem what w:ls the mailer. 

OUIlUay broadcast the necessary reassurance. ( a | so CC i n g ro iulaled them, a habit 

The crows in the nearby trees arc Catch up with two days’ adtninisira- thal potyrcc-Jiiiii: directors easily for- 
morc strident than nny alarm clock lion - in other words, contumplnte ( In j] lL . in i 4 isi of all the anxieties 
and encourage wakefulness but not. the considerable number of assess- „ ut [| iere ( t , keep nur mind off the 
at 6 a.m., any urge to get out of ment marks recorded against each actual work nf leaching. “ There’s no- 
bed. Stay put and contemplate (with student and wonder why we thought [hine to do," said mic; “I’ve never 
relief) (lie end of the first year of the the system would b^casyj o operate. j e | t so mllc h m a loose end." said tlie 
new diploma in legal practice. How other. And mind you. these were 

to assess students' performance on u U/prln^Hau Fine Art s,l,deil,s > the son l,f P e, *l' le 

continuous basis over a number of YV CUlIC'&CJ.ciy who 0 |]i er students think have no- 

different subjects has been the real Rain as usual, but not thunder, only thing to do at any time and might 

problem - easy in theory, but more t h e phantoms Erom Leuchars oveT- therefore be used to it. 
difficult to operate in practice, flying the department. An hour in It all came back to me in a rush. 
Apprehension amongst the students m y room and then off to Perth - There is nothing so dismal anil empty- 
as the end of term approaches, another day out - where we have making as getting your results ami 
which l have to aJInv in the coming permission to film a meeting of the finding you have done well and got 
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other. And mind you, these were 
Fine Art students, the sort of people 
who other students think have no- 


difficult to operate in practice, flying the department. An hour in It all came back to me in a rush. 

Apprehension amongst the students m y room and then off to Perth - There is nothing so dismal and emply- 

as flic end of term approaches, another day out - where we have making as getting your results and 

which l have to allay in tlie coming permission to film a meeting of the finding you have done well and got 

week: perhaps a reassuring talk that District Council for use in next everything you set out for. Suddenly, 

the examiners were themselves st u- year's public administration course: after months of intense work and 

dents at one time might be (lie right t0 show the students life as if really hope with ail objective ahead, it is 

approach? happens! The audio-visual unit are all over. There is nothing to do. 
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the le.iitmu contenders in the"^k anything t< 
t Vitilie.ite stakes. Thai led 5 c ty P flne 

m\ sights mi achieving the ben rhi »! L? Ve 

that it was pussihle in obtain mil embarking 

« as . ..the. annoyed «fca a ol! S' on ***, 8 
*< iheie - war before I *** 

Hut the poini 1 ;,m working . mlie, .I 
Ht.it as a result uf his 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Research into the inner cities I 

F"5 I «“lly transmitted to their chil- Direr, J 


Union view 


Waiting for 


in his article on inner city research dren I am STEli- 11 cl ! i1 ' Director, Research Unit on Ethnic ChilvPr 
(WES. July 17) may have given the st udi« parlicSlv h. ^ """JV Rda,ions ' University of Aston RnHVer 

impression that refused rc have do make P all these astimpK ’and Y ?". r '“'P. 1 " 1 remar k 1" 'he' 


We cannot 
afford the 


air, - lour netpiiii remarks in the A '■"fcm 

anything to do with the SSRC’s inner that their effect' U^n^n^.r 1005 ? nd c ^ n(ic J of June 19 « concerning the A L M I 

city panel. In fact I simply wasn't nine officers tn p i. 3 ”' ^ ir ' ” Pc,cr Clarke ended his THES l ! 1Drt malc rielay in the conclusion of ai ihp •, 

asked, even though my own unit was task ro get rid^nf* « Si * * “J he ,! r r c- eview * June ^ of Democracy ami S* work of the Chilver Review deal^vhithnr Sl5.ll 

embarking on a major progromme from the* inne? civ L Shi“ C n Sectarianism: a political antisocial ? roupt arc ,_8‘ ve n greater force by would d^dde „ 

on Race and the Inner City. Subse- scems to „ 1P L? y OI a possible. It history of Liverpool with the words- the news lhat ,he report, due for R?, rnh Im FurlLf Sli s 5 al °" the 

quently the only approach which was list Concerned fe ik “ C,a s ? ien ' “Livcrponl ended up politically f° n !P lellon ,llis month, will not now mitteS icf lhn Com i 

made to me by the LSE team was a to S th? aStinJ S [ ather like Manchester; what this b u e finished until December lygl. By Slf^edin c TJ,rh,rf i ? 

request that I should chair a seminar loaoues r n th«i enl °. n ° f c ? ' book S ives us is a picture of it look- then - vet “nother year group of rnnrir.n hiL T« C ^ rS '’ ,f -, he -u °u S 

lobe addressed by a black militant, whokf those^n nTnimin 5 ' ° n th h mg a “ 100 mucl1 “ ke Belfast.” The L ' CCA e " ,rants wil1 have completed contrary ro 

^ n s=tr s :e a d"i d a some - 

^i?rpi am h-T^^v ™ e 3 ^ ^^cusis^.ucs- 

problems JKS *Z 

s;sr»£ moSSSSS £sST? SST*? SS twJS ufes&sa 

Eisaass 


Sunday is hardly going tn be a day alremly set up when I arrive, lights 
of rest with this lo do and with a ,id cameras in position and cables 
finishing touches to be put to two snaking everywhere, 
lectures oil commercial lenses: put- The meeting proceeds normally (I 


Patrick Nuttgens 


chapter of the Re- 


contrary to the overwhelming advice 
of all associations, including the em- 
ployers' associations, who are in- 
volved in collective bargaining to de- 
termine the pay of teachers in fur- 
ther and higher education in the 
public sector. It will be seen as a 


l remember the situation in Edin- * A the organi/uium of yourtn; 

burgh, finishing an incredibly compli- ;i,, d space. j 

cated course (now sensibly abol- now on, he snid sadly but with eer- , f occasion I rear’ 

ished) that swung between the um- tainty. whatever you did and wlier- h |, cculllill s0 ^ 

uf»reitu and ih,* rnttpof nf Art and ever vou went, it cou Id on v be down . . .... f ... cxc . . 


negotiating power by disrupting 
orderly and effective collective bar- 


many ot me present inner city resi- on Asians i« that th« — T ? * lime > Deen making •»» L1IC »xe- gamine machinery 

denis are unskilled, they would do ™ re is "machi’* sk ‘ nheatl ™ 1 ‘ analyses of race relations in the inner view Group to ident.fv the source of 8 aeari^ there T v jH be tmnv whn 

jSSSteiSS? KSvSS- r^fssS 


wants floor for electric train and battery of lights - he has been frying animations but not at any other" time in case lhat sounds bizarre, ! hud 

wins: blame any improbabilities in gently since about half-time. Back to j n the year. I walked outside and better confess straight away that 

the lectures when they are delivered Dundee in yet another downpour along the street, keyed up with de- even if many people prefer lo ex- 
on this. Sun comes out at lunchtime, vvith six hours of film from the light and excitement. But what was I punge from their minds, the fact is 

Spend the rest of the day in the cameras to edit. to do? Should I stop a few passers that I used to love examinations, 

garden cutting the grass (virtuously), by and tell them that I haa some That may have been hccausc I never 

ignoring lectures, weeds and family, rpu j amazing results? Would they con- failed one. as members of my family 

and Ivmg on the grass (not so vir- ± nUroUciy gratulate me? Or back away fright- point out nowadays sharply. If you 

tuously). At last, a day spent in the depart- ened? Or call the police? Or. worst saw looming up before you the pro*,- 

ment with the prospect of catching of laugh? I met a few fellow pects of another disaster, they point 
)ir up on the administrative chores. Lee- students and told them. They were out, you would lake a different view. 


Monday 

Week 5 of term 3 begins - no 


ture on leases at 9 a.m. followed by visibly unimpressed. Actually it isn’t entirely true (hat I 

a tutorial; in theory my time is free What an anticlimax 1 In the end 1 have never failed an examination. I 


case lhat sounds bizarre. ! had K'fi, 8 .* - * r?., 
tier confess straight away that 1 , 1 ^ ! ^ 

= n iF many Dconle nrefer to ex- nw M lhat time) and bad to stop B„ 

Ti f r d vzi isai 

at may have been hecause I never So let me bring these iboii 
led one. as members of my family together with a few comraenlsiK; 
int out nowadays sharply.' If you examinations in general, 
v looming up before you the pros- everyone must know but cm ta- 
cts of another disaster, they point saying again. There are three n)' 
t, you would lake a different view, thal apply to them all. First, ttetK 
Actually it isn’t entirely true lhat I no escape from the need to 
ive never failed an examination. I material before going to theft- 1 
iled the driving test on mv first no amount of brilliance of c.i 


conclude that they were not capable future 
of industrial training and least of all Yours truly, 
that their low occupations would be JOHN REX 

False doctrine °f alleged at 


Yours sincerely, 
DAVID LOWRY 
The Open University. 


False doctrine of alleged ability, lhat if entry had Rnlp Af thp „, pr 

c . f . l. .. . becn made more selective in 1980 on KOie 01 l “ e 

Sir, - It may be as well to note that the basis of A level scores, then to c: r r , 

a pernicious doctrine has recently raise the pass rate in a preliminary rrwrc L an L S l d ,hl U m y article 

iSJSSrV^ m lha . world °i examination from its rather modest \T35*£F a S°, u i ,h u e lnl6r : 


institutions which it whs set up to c»r!.«„.K n ' lieus cll “ cr . numerical 
consider, and in so doing is nre- r ° r . r ^Pr esen,allo ' 1 1 die 

• empting the dccision-mnking role of examn^ liT' 1 ! -> 'Sp'Jfci' f ?I 

government. It is high time; as your rfc uiL i# ? bc *- x ' M,n g lfl 

leader sueaesls that this univf«iiv 508,8 ! ,n ! hc basis °f ll s predomimiiit 
in particular should receive the clear JfPlK?'!? 1 t u" fl *‘ C ' ,ce ,brou ghuut 
vote of confidence which it deserves, ‘t. 


KightreduationTone which man^ if f? 

US had thought dead for a long time, per' cenL ?hen of tBa ^ stints ?7 , Education Overseas pm vince will, according to the f c,lllcinic Staff ’ Conversely b ‘ ubes 

U is that a sensible measurement of would have heen reipnnrt f rtr ^1;, OUPC) should have aroused sure ire Secretary of State for Northern Ire- 


The association has in membership 
some 73,000 lecturers which repre- 
sent about 80 per cent of all 


Education 


the worth of degree courses is the stonj^of wt^ T a^uaH v ? oa ssed ^ in ,hree of "V respected former IUC J?rid. have ample opportunity for’iii- 
entry qualifications of students Fol- What is surnrisinc is that npnnle c ° ll J ea 8u« fletters July 10). But I am farmed comment upon the rceom- 
,owin 8 [hem. The doctrine has continue lo be surnriLd LwtK 8[ ad know that they are confident niendalions of the Review Group 
apparently been adopted by the facts. In fact A level' was not rie that th . e . universities and polytechnics «[nd the quality of its arguments. 

and by the DES (in evidence signed to predict devroc ncHorm f° m P nsi ?8 the I UPC can safely Yours fa.tl.fuHy, 

« a C a ET ^'. 10 help justify the prop- ance, so thaL even if if did h wmdri 1 ? ave „ f 9 t . h 5 m ’ as the key members of JjEITH THOMAS 

^ Section of cuts in student be hazardous (and bad science! m tbe Bn t ,sh Council’s internal advis- Chairman, Association of Liniversity 

men* nr 1 «nd depart- roly hS? on h for th ». S or Y j»mmittee CICHE. the safe- Te« c hep. 

rhC ? I0n respectively. would also suggest th« tlm hiviie BUnrd '"L° f lh - floW off,cia J “ft ^ New Universi, y of Ulster, 
to he St d ? Ctnne has been known education tcaEg proLs on’s S S su PP or,ed assistance from British 
^ m any a decade j ■ 1 MrSiSSS & iraSid “ n,vere,t,es and Polytechnics to their 

h «s looked serious- Z a 22 Sr P _key counterparts in the developing — 


Gregoriun calendar here - but I am thereafter, but constant interruptions called on my future father-in-law, a failed the driving test on my first 

in a car travelling through the early throughout the day. so not as pro- doctor, who instantly diagnosed the attempt. I have never felt so humili- 

murninE mist to Kingussie on the ductive as hoped. Catch up 011 next disease and since he was just about ated. I couldn't believe il. What , ... . 

edge of the Cairngorms ro listen to year’s admissions. Knock off enrly, to visit a patient in the Borders, took made it even worse was that my peace of mind that 

the opening of a planning inquiry on ^ will be returning in the evening to me with him to Peebles, where wc cider brother, who had failed nil his L'"‘ ) d exam writing. 

a proposed new skiing development look in on the advocacy course, had lea in the Peebles Hydro among examinations at school but passed his everyone knows and natty*?;’ 

Ori Cairngorm. With battle lines be- Thursday isri’tB gload'daysin^cUiS^ -decrepit/ old people inwheelchaire.lt driving lest at the first go, laughed I he bent ol the inonicta. A 

Pveen skiers and conservationists ses mn f rom 9 a . m , till almost 9 all seemed suitably symbolic, The till lie was almost dizzy, witli 1111- worth spending lime stuapj 

drawn, it promises to be exciting n.m. The use of television seems to doctor had experienced it before. called-for remarks about the might Iv P a l ,L ’i betoie writing a w ® , “j 

(and lengthy) - hope to use it in my |< ee p interest going; it is effective in I have been told by a reasonably fallen ha, ha, Im. working out 11 timetable a™ 

planning procedure course next year, teaching advocacy, and it keens the reliable friend that terrible as the Bui let me return to the joy of campaign, in my case itswPj 

experience may have been in Edin- taking examinations. I cannot re- minutes before starting. Aw®- 

bureh. it was nnthino mmnnrpri tn mpmhpr uihon it fire* I..,.,...,,.. ..u lln-i-i* is. n Ini In tie S1I10 W 


will disuuisc 11 funilamemif \ 
inicc; all it docs is to rob m d 



i propose on particip . 

^. l !fiPn™r!L C 'J? e ?n?x r Paybacks cause amusement - at Edinburgh, after all, was not the a task with a limited purpose' 

equally promptly at Counsel least lo those who aren’t featured. most urbane of cities and universities limited scope. 1 1 was not an assess- 

fa iS'h Cnirn. — i S! 2SJ&L .!*? S»P“ ° f “« «.«#• !»> P— ">■* 


something better to come. The very just a lest of whether you knew 


Sun is n^ tS^t sS head for Cnim- and Y°. u m 'B bt w ( el! hav e hopes of ment of one's life and potential. Im 

nr.r!i something better to come. The very just a lest of whether yon know 

Kl'ift S ^e ?t - !or { soeeTonW or ^ nCla y W8S th / case in Cambrid g e en0l 'g'> a hout the subject and conk 

raurse - to ait ui iheMH and dis- End of ,he week in si 8 ht - Morning in thr ^ or four years of arcadia, cope with a few questions connect ct 

■ aob^r ' over me too to Loch A von my off,w - Hasty lun ^ a dozen wha * could compare with it? After with It. 

(wfteie so far the chairlift comDanv sludents and 1 th « n wait Perth Pris- getting the best possible results, what At school wc had hud for a time 1 

»n: il was built to house Napoleonic better could ever be expected? From Prefect of Studies who hud mode t 

tp BynacV More among the reindeer pr ,SQ n eis “ nd ,s Q hsted building (the ... . _ .... 

herd and round the Barns of Pjmning mlerest) but was al» tlw 


ably several days - liefoie Wj 
ununiitinn so 11s to tackle it uc* . 
mill enthusiastically. • 

Hut in the end what led ®.- ; 


if A ' L- w.,u rences. ftim we wouion t want that tmC .u re ° f ,tS 0Wn 10 he, P in kee P in B Sandwich COUTSeS -- , .....w 

^T d ’ th 0btain respcctiibla.de: would we? Hl ’ U P J* 1 ® P ressare - , Sir. - Yon carried a report of a 52? 8 jUSt aS 

UGCs tomSKii" WBe * beforc the Yours faithfully, My three fnends have sadly mis- conference at the City of London pSIiechnirs . !5 t0 -' 

had to wim b nnf f WaS e *P lodcd ’ 1 EDWIN H. COX read my article (from which, admit- Polytechnic on sandwich courses in mte^ MoSateSn/ MnSl1 ' 

fn this cSSmp Si t0 ° n ® Apartment Dean of Admissions. Goldsmith’s tedIy ’ J 1 vita! not was omitted and business studies (THES July 17). ThS 5S?irr ■ k „ 

®Uege, womed about its 'tail’ College, University of London. 5everal sentences had to be excised Unfortunately your coverage of my W eT? n^* n^!Ti' V !| 5heS thl j 

— [ 0r s P are reasons). T did not. nor do contribution on tlie sandwfrh n\urZ s f. ou d i n0 ‘ bbnd . u f - a f d 

~ now. cast doubt on the integrity of ment and employment was erroneous Seereti^ nf , the 

Smith a * . . , , , r ■ tbose who agreed the terms of the and misleading Since tliis is a wrv , e ® re,a /Y. °' Sta1 ®!. from the Irue 

0um AMcan debate sytum.md the manifest limitations recent merger between the IUC and sensitive issuf [ would like to i S of ,he cas f The facl S are that 

Rir _ h. v . nf onpnlln Arfinnc nanmet fhn Qnnth tha Qntick rnim:i d..» t «i * u<u IAC 10 there are nn rlicfinmticliinn Fooinrac 


such as the Association of Principals 
of Colleges have a smnlJ membership 
hut clearly represent special in- 
terests. The APT falls into neither 
category. It is an organization which 
recruits exclusively in the poly- 
technics and many therefore mis- 
takenly believe that it represents a 
special interest. The APT likes to 
create the impression that there 
exists a polytechnic sector just as 
there is a unlversitv wtnr 


thing while writing the W r ' >! 
il is only limv to finish a )» CP }• 


jiviu . «uu iuuiiu uiv uai 1 La ui ■ m _ 

BVnack, granite tors squatting on the Sl? # i?L^ e lk 051 .J u 5 3lc J al hanging m DD 

hillside like monumental Henry Scotland (the criminal advocacy in- UUUU JT JV lb 

Moore sculptures. Follow a compass Recent escapes have focus- .. - -* *- 

course back lo Cairogorm, mistaken- sed a «enlion on security and new Oil til of; \/l|*CJ 

!y, since the Ordnance Survey wire is being strung round the walls wu Uiat ° 

haven’t noticed various crags on the “ y a st l uad prisoners. Signed in ^ i j 

way, or at least they haven’t re- counted. Told to talk to prison- 1 IlSItCllCF IICCUS 
corded them. Takes lonopr ihpmfnrp ais we wish, but we re probably 


corded them. Takes longer therefore 

to geE back on to Cairngorm, and . „ . . , . - . - ■ 

only beat the evening thunderstorm especially the girls who are whistled 
back to the tent by minutes. at wherever we go. 

One student tries a tentative smile 
■? at a prisoner and is met by the 

uesaay remark "you enn smile, we’re here 

early, back to the planning in- jjj ’ * h [*f J^ a ” aft ?. r . S° nc ^, n .' 
rv to find counsers flue rah ra e ,be B“ ,de - Visit ends with i 


ers if we wish, but we're probably 
more embarrassed than they are, 
especially the girls who are whistled 


public relations disaster.” There nre ftw who will welcome sudi jjg 
many Tory MPs who would sny, nicnl. Hut tlie balance 
“Hear, lienr.” j| we „ S ed numoy 

Take the university cuts. Tor ex- (hue more the CiowrtgJ 
ample. You would have thought they the entmiue of its cimwn^w; 
represented a further reduction in Neil Mucfurlane has 
Government funding for the UCiO. farsighted on the sixth-iof® ; 
Yet they were merely the implc- The evidence that 
mentation of the cuts announced curl- produce he Iter results is o** g* 


— <»iiuui uciJHie V/ 1 > u maniieai immuuuic recent merger between the IUC and sensitive issue f w 

Sj r - : Dr John Wiseman’s review of ?*££""? “ Uons against the South the B n«sh toucil. But I do wish that straighten the record. 

book, Capital 3 VZhZ? ■ Ab [ lcan btatc ' . , , more of the ’essential pre-conditions’ I did nor soy thal 

South Africa, m The THES f Mr v S\ t Z* ° 5U PP°^ er , of ,he , ANC > 1 am fej. d °w. n .ft th f Swann report of business studies gradu 
has come to my atteminn (M y 8) ? kci ) . b Y tbe implicit sugges- 1977, which clearly foresaw the pros- not in permanent emp 

Discussion and f u - . . ll 9 n ,hat democratic debnte is Imper- pect of some form of forced inslitii- end of ihc year in whi 

necessary amnno niV .uJ ,s mtssablo as to the means of estab- tional union, had been insisted upon, ated went into resea 


nor should it have blinded the 
Secretary of State, from the true 
facts of the case. The facts are that 
there are no distinguishing features 
of polytechnics, in terms of those 


if we used numoy nw* J, necessary amnno „ii°.u e s PBmy mtssablo as to the means of estab- tional -unit 

(hiec more the Ciovcrnment concerned with 8 i cr ous y lishin ? democracy in South Africa. Not did 


upon, ated went into research of Richer I ?. urn ' 

iriitch pHnrniiitn i rti/i cou 1 1 ba *?. further Education Committee. 
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Up early, back to the planning in- J” ‘ r: 1 '™ “**• S° nc 9, n r 

qujry to find counsers flue can Jfc guide. VisR ends wilh 

‘apparently be exactly timetabled 3® a. and discussion with an assistant 
and al 10; aim. prompt S5 |OvemorV;.qudstion4 about the-BBC 

underway. Leave midmorning to get are . rtta ® d 

hack to Dundee to. deliver my ar | d , an s>vcreci. Glad lOjgel buragaht! 

thoughts on commercial leases £t 2 u!ri iJK- 0 ^ ^ 

p,m. In spite' of competition from spee S 

the construction site : next door, ™ tbe tachograph 

whew work has been spasmodic as uL d the , unl J CrsU ^° P ' 

money is short hut which always m j?° . ou{ 

seems to, begin within 15 minutes of 8 , °‘ . ® cboruS d been lrt our 






thd start of onv lecture (and even the Iff i i 

microphone fights a losiitg battle. 

with the ccmcnl-mixer), deliver my Slatlirrlflv ' IVcHil XlalUPSOn 

thoughts on what cxartly is a coni- paLUrUdy • ^ ■ 11 . 

menaal lease and how you go about Morning as busy as ever, in spite of Mr . T . . , 

drafting oner suggest somebody resolution to hove n long lie in bed: t natctier is a_ ‘cautious and 

else’s style and a pair of scissors mid ferrying children round', a ' game of {^^*P[P m,sin 8 Politician." Hardly (he 

glue. squash, 'etc. Afternoon Wet again *i5 e ?. n ® . expect from The 

Move gently on to assessment and (what’s new?) and correction, and ' bul lhat is where the 

describe .how il wil! (or at least television sport vie for attention. tro ? n nevertheless. I 

should) Operate. “Is it true lhat a Still, only four weeks to go. d “;- bhe has hcen a very milk 

quarter of the class is to be failed as D, J. Hogarth 'nn(tL!y i ?rt tar ^ t ' v - 8be hqd 

an example to next. year's course?” is ; — : : 2 "SJ 0 ap P. e , aSa the Rjght of 

one nnestion. fiirtirtnndu rf«»nl «uith ti« .... ji_ . party over trades unions nn/i 
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ual lease and how you go about Morning as busy as ever, in spite of Mr . Tk , 
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's style and a pair of scissors mid ferrying children found', a ; game of PJ'thcian.'' Hardl 


I aH comes too olose to home. the impact - of its WJ 

it is the lack of declared Govern- for lfr- 19 -vear-olds <7 
ment. strategy that worries me most issue, when in fa cl ,l 
in higher education. The Govern- policy for preserving * 
me H-ui c ?? e seems to me not only strengthening techno® 
credible but strong. What ministers All too often, the 
needed to tell the country would policies - sound enoi 
nave been attractive to most people: selves — suffer from * , 
that to achieve a return to prosperity in the presentation- , 
we have to invent, to invest in and ment has doubted the 
, exploit new technologies; that despite tunities Programme, 
■a. recession, there will be great but gets no e r ? d i'. 

. opportunities in the 1980s but to schemes currently beg 

. take advantage of them we need lo for an integrated /<r 

ana concentrate tne limited resnurme iw iuriri/.<»*neriflnce/tram 


it flnvi-mmcnl diluted tne .... WP lhat iiiAu — 1 a,, . u r nilc warxers aia or cooperauon. in inis, one can- 

of tK ab °ut K>hf UI, ty 15 being brought Finally, it is astonishing that an not. include the cost of British. Coun- 

l- (nr 1 6-) 9 vear-olds b/ ?%*.' • In fji 06 present situation approach centred throughout on the cil staff and offices in the developing 

st {«ue when in fact U Mjji:- valent nV aft ® r baling with the pre- mass movement of the black working world, which (as the South Pacific 
“ l5S “ e ' wnen II* ** rial1 daJ®ri “jwe Of rap Klw . “ ,c P'P Hn« nmitiw v cnnnnrlinD that nnH nther huv ch n u m \ 


aia or cooperauon. in inis, one can- they regarded as permanent at the 
astonishing that an not. include the cost of British. Coun- end of the year in which they gradu-. 
:d throughout on the cil staff and offices in the developing ated. I went to some lengths to stress 
of the black working world, which (as the South Pacific that this did not mean that the re- 
ly supporting that and other areas have shown) are not mainder were unemployed. In fact 

ill its manifestations essential to inter-institutional coop- over the three-year period 1976-78 

guerillaist or middle eration in higher education and re- the overwhelming majority of this 

s precisely for their, search; nor its English language acti- remainder were engaged in research 


ODA or other outside body. Could Yours faithfully 
not my three critics from tne world T. R. BOURNER 


on* question. Judiciously deal with The author is director of studies in mtle owr imlniwafion “ a Il d B ubllc * nds « invested in^ the plovment and head 
. the questioner, but toy nonetheless the Diploma of Legal Practice De - moral b “L the >| front* end of the S3n wtem fmubtes So tf the % 

with the idea. Leave without being partment at Dundee Versify, . , ^ ^ ^utatfon does 

... , . .^..wnvjnga ,empbymei, tl ,{hiKe arc, going to.be have no one. to blame 





ind unfrw simism" on the part of those who of scholarsliip have checked, before Department of Business Studies, 

r ThS "genuinely" want to see "fun- they wrote, how much of that £19m Brighton Polytechnic, 

will rrolta damental change” in South Africa, was spent in say 1980-81 or 1979-80 

ulnfkmAr as Dr Wiseman alleges. on the loan or secondment of staff 

imiun oi The mass anC that will be built from British universities and 

'■ inside South Africa in the period on the actual services which, above 

described ahead will provide the clearest re- all others, the key institutions In the Letters for publication should arrive 

e ■ African futation of Dr Wiseman's implicit English speaking third world want by Tuesday morning. They should be 

nticism of suggestions and assumptions, from Britain today? as short as possible and written on 

,a ! (in fact, Yours faithfully, You^ faithfully, one side of the paper. The editor 

revolution D. DU TOIT RICHARD GRIFFITHS, reserves the right to cut or amend 

the capitalist. 53 Durlston Road, London. 2 St. Albans Villas, London. them If necessary. 


ing cutbacks which this Government 
has made. We know from Govern- 
ment announcements that the size of 
the 1982/83 "TiFE pool, will be 
severely reduced and institutions will 
be facing further threats of redun- 
dancy. The' profession as a whole 
needs to be united in opposing these 
kinds of cutbacks. It does not need 
sectional interest groups such as the 
APT. We cannot afford them;- the 
polytechnics cannot afford them; the 
staff in further and higher education 
cannot afford them. In particular we 
cannot afford the diversion of energy 
which It will take to ensure that their 
particular recipes for the future of 
higher education, which can only 
lead to. disaster, do not prevail. 

. Jean Bocock 

The author (s assistant secretary for 


nr snort as possible ana written on The author is assistant secretary for 
one side of the paper. The editor higher education of the National 
reserves the right to cut or amend Association of Teachers in Further 
them if necessary. and Higher Education. . • 




